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THE SARMATIANS 600 BC - AD 450 



TOP Obvart* of • bronio coin of 
tho Boiporan king Rhaaeuporl* II 
(AD 69-63), ihowlng Mm 
trampling on a dofoatod bar¬ 
barian, parliapa a Sarmatlan, 
while another long-haired 
tribesman kneels to the left. A 
trophy of arms Including long 
troueera and helmet with cheek- 
pieces stands at the right. 

ABOVE The goddess Nike on the 
reverse suggests minting to 
commemorate a military victory, 
while the letters ‘MH' Indicate a 
value of 48 units or sesterces. 
(Muzeum Archeologlczne I 
EtnografIczno. Lodz, Poland) 


WHO WERE THE SARMATIANS? 


T he SARMATIANS were not a unified people, but rather a number of 
groups of nomad peoples of .similar stock, who wandered generally 
westwards over the Eurasian steppe - the vast corridor of 
grasslands, hundreds of miles wide and some 5,000 miles long, 
extending from China to the Hungarian Plain. They spoke an Iranian 
language similar to that of the .Scythians, and closely related to Pemian. 

The Sarmatians emerged in the 7th century BC in a region of the 
steppe to the east of the Don River and south of the Ural Mountains. For 
centuries they lived in relatively peaceful co-existence with theii' western 
neighbours, the Scythians'. Then, in the 3rd century BC or slightly 
earlier, lliey .spilled over the Don to attack the Scythians on the Pontic 
steppes to the north of the Black Sea (Pontus Euxiiuis), and 'turned the 
greater part of the couniry into a desert' (Diodorus 2.4,3). The surviving 
Scythians fled westwards and sought refuge in the Crimea and 
Bessarabia, leaving ibeii pasturelands to the incomers. The Siirmatiaiis 
were to dominate these territories over the next five centuries. 

The best known of the Sarmaiian petiplcs were the Sauromatae, Aorsi. 
.Siraccs, lazygcs and Roxolani. The Alans were essentially of the same 
Iranian suick its the Sarmatians, but are often considered a distinct 
people. These groupings were tribal confederations rather than 
individual ethnic tribes; indeed, Ammianus MarctiliniLs (31.2.13-17) and 
medieval Arab s<uirce.s state spccilically that the Alans were a coalition of 
diflcrcnl peoples. 

Most Sannatians were nomads whose grazing herds provided much of 
the food and clothing they required. They wintered on the .southern 
fringes of the Russian steppe, close to the Black and Caspian Sea.s and 
Russia’s great rivers, heading north for pasture in the spring. 
Accompanying them were their covered wagons which doubled as 
homes - Ammianus Marcellinus notes (31.2.18): ‘In them hirsbands 
sleep with their wives - in them their children are bom and brought up'. 

The early Sarmatians are now generally regarded as the reality 
behind the myth of the Amazons. According to Herodotus (4.116), 
women of the Sauromatae hunted, shot bows and threw javelins from 
horseback, and went to war dressed in the same clothing as men. This 
has been confirmed by archaeology: early Sarmatlan female graves 
often contain bronze arrowhead.s, and occasionally swords, daggers 
and spearheads; while skeletons of girls aged 13 and 14 have bowed legs 
- evidence that, like boys, they were often in the saddle before they 
could walk. The status of women was so unusual that some writers 


1 Sm MAA 137, TTie SeytNans 70(>-300BC, E.V.G«m*nko & U.V.Gomili (0$prey, 1863) 





Only two of tho 400 tconoa 
on TVaJan'a Column dopict 
Sarmatlan cavalry (top right). 
Tho ridora and horaaa ara 
coverod haad-to-too In aeala 
armour, oven the horaoa' hoovaa 
being armoured - clearly an 
exaggeration, but equally clearly 
tho Reman perception of the 
Roiolani ivae that their horaea 
ware protected by aoma aort of 
bard. Lancea were originally 
fixed to the Column but have 
long aince vanlahed. Note alao 
the 'draco' atandard carried (top 
left) by a Oaelan warrior. (After 
C.CIehoriua, Oaa fleflef dea 
Thafansfu/e, Berlin 1906) 


(Pseudo-Scylax, 70) believed that 
women ruled Samiadan society. 

During the 1st century AD 
the Sannaiians and Alans truly 
began to enter recorded history 
when they conducted a series of 
spectacular raids on their civilised 
neighbours. Pouring into Asia 
Minor, they spread devastation 
among the Parthians, Medians 
and Armenians. At the same time 
other Sannatian groups ravaged 
Rome's Danubian provinces of 
Pannonia and Moesia, before 
pushing their way along the tower 
Danube and into the Hungarian 
Plain to establish a more permanent presence. Some took up 
military .service with the Romans, but for centuries Sannaiians remained 
unpredictable neighbours, starting ware at the slightest provocation. The 
pressure was so great that the Romans eventually allowed many to settle 
within the empire. It was largely as a result of the .Sannatian wars that the 
Roman army began to abandon its reliance on the legionary inlantry and 
develop an efieciive cavalry arm - hir which the lance-armed Sarmatian 
cavalry wore to provide one important model. 

During this time the Sannatians maintained close contacts with the 
Greek centres on the northeni Black Sea coast, in particular the 
kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosponis’. .At its peak the Bosporan 
Kingdom covered the eastern pan of the Crimean Peninsula, the 
western part of the Taman Peninsula (then an archipelago), and the 
mouth of the Don. In the mid-lst centurv .AD a dvnasty of Sannatian 
origin came to power in the Bosporan Kingdom and both state and anny 
were ‘Sarmatised’ - to such a degree that Bosporan heavy cavalry cannot 
be distinguished from their Sarmatian counterparts. Indeed, Bosporan 
art is one of the historian's best sources for Sarmatian weaponry. 

The emergence of the Goths was to destroy the Sarmaiians' 
relationship with the Bosporans. The southward migration of the Gtuhs 
from Scandinavia via modern Poland to the River Dnieper was under way 
by about AD 200; by about ,AD 250 the Goths liad taken Olbia and moved 
east to the Grimea, replacing the Sarmatiuns and Alans as the dominant 
power of the region. 

A century or so later, the arrival of the Huns from Gentral Asia was no 
less traumatic. As waves of Huns and Goths set about tearing the Roman 
empire apart, the Alans could do little but follow obediently in their wake. 
The currents drew them as far afield as Gaul, Spain and North Africa. 
Sarmatian and Alan contingents, ever smaller and less significant, also 
fought with the Romans. By the mid-5th century the Sannatians were no 
longer in control ol‘ their own destiny, and by the fith century little trace 
of them remained in western Europe. They had not disappeared, but 
rather had been woven seamlessly into the colourful tapestry that was to 
emerge as Medieval Europe. 


2 This northern Bosporus near the Crlmaa Is now usually spMI without an 'n'. to dlstinguisn It Irom the Bosphorus 
nasr modsm Istanbul, at the mouth of the Black Sea. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Sarmatian history is divided by archaeologists into 
the following periods; 

7th-4th centuries B(1 - Sauromatian 
4th-2nd centuries B(1 - Early Sarmatian 
2nd C B(;-2nd C AD - Middle Sarmadan 
2nd-4th centuries AD - Late Sarmatian 

C.507 BC Sauromatians help Scythians repel an 
inv'asion of the Pontic steppe by King Darius I of 
Persia. 

310/09 BC Aripharnes, king of the Siraces, 
commands Sarmatians at battle of Thates River in 
support of Bosporan pretender Eumelos. 

179 BC Gaulos, king of Sarmatians in Europe. 
menUoned in peace treaty between nadons of Asia 
Minor. 

107 BC Roxulani support Scythians against 
Crimean city of Chersoneso.s. but are defeated by 
Diophantes. general of Mithridates VI Eupator of 
Pontus. 

16 BC First Sarmatian incursions over lower 
Danube beaten off by Romans. 

AD 34-35 Sarmadan mercenaries fight under 
Pharasmanes of Iberia during Parthian civil war. 
AD 49 Siraces and Aorei supply troops to rival 
facdons in Bosporan succession war; Siraces’ town 
of Uspe sacked by Roman facdon. 

AD 50 lazyges supply cavalry to Vannius. Roman 
client-king of the Ciermanic Quadi. in his war 
against rival tribes, 

AD 69 Some 9,(K)0 Roxolani raiders are defeated 
in Moesia during spring thaw by l.egio III Gallica. 
c.AD 73 Alans raid Parthia. devastate 



Media and defeat Armenian king Tiridates, 

AD 92 lazyges, Quadi and Marcomanni invade 
Pannonia, defeadng Legio XXI Rapax. 

AD 101/02 Roxolani support Dacians during 
Trajan’s first Dacian campaign. 

AD 105/06 Trajan’s second Dacian campaign: 
Dacian kingdom destroyed, Roman province of 
Dacia created. 

AD 135 Alans raid Media and Armenia, but are 
repulsed from Cappadocia by the Roman 
governor Arrian. 

AD 167-80 Marcomanian wars: lazyges support 
Germanic tribes against Rome. 

AD 173/74 lazyges inv-ade Pannonia, but are 
defeated at ‘iMtile on the frttzen Danube' by 
Marcus Aurelius. 

AD 175 lazvges make peace with Rome and supply 
8.000 warrior-hostages, of which 3,500 are sent to 
serve in Britannia. 

AD 236-38 After campaigns against lazyges, 
Maximinus Thrax is tilled ‘Sarmaticus Maximus’. 
AD 282 lazyges defeated in Pannonia by emperor 
Cams. 

AD 297 Sarmatian auxiliaries fight in Galerius’ 
war in Persia. 

c AD 334 Slaves of the Danubian Sarmatians revolt 
and rename themselves ’Limigantes’. 

AD 358-59 After revolting against Rome the ‘Free 
Sarmatians’ submit, but the Limigantes are 
.slaughtered en masse by Qinstantius. 

AD 375 Huns smash Gothic power north of the 
Black Sea: the ‘migration period’ of European 
history bepns. 

AD 378 Alan cavalry play key role in the emshing 
Gothic defeat of the Roman.s at Adrianople. 

AD 409 Invasion of Spain by Vandals, assisted by 
Alans and Suevi. 

AD 429 .Alans accompany Vandals into North 
Africa and set up kingdom (to AD .533). 

AD 451 Alans under King Sangiban fight at battle 
of C'.alalaunian Fields in Gaul. 

AD 453 Alans fight for Aitila the Hun at battle of 
Nedao River in Pannonia. 

AD 453 Death of Atiila: Hunnic empire’ 
collapses. 

Anothar sc«n« frem Tt^jan's Column, showing Sannatlan 
horaomen flaolng from tha Roman onslaught. Ono armourad 
rfdar (top right) shoots a 'Parthian shot' back at his 
pursuars. Tha horsas' aya-gusrds ara coplad from Roman 
aquastrtan sports apuipmant: nothing similar has baan 
found In Sarntatlsn gravas. (Aftar C.CIehorfus, Das RelM 
das ThatensAuta, Barlln ig06) 


THE SARMATIAN PEOPLES 


Clay tnotfal of a Scythian wafton- 
tfwalllns, 4th-M oantufy BC, 
found In tha Crtmaa at Karch 
(anelant Pantlcapaoum). Strabo 
mantlona tha aaaaonal mIgraUon 
of tha Sannatlana In tueh 
«rason>homaB, In aaareh of 
pa a t u ra. Spokad whaala hava 
raplacad tha aoHd whaa la aaan 
on aa f Sar wagona. Tha wagon 
body waa probably mada of 
artekar, whila tha f t a maw u i k at 
tha raar would normally hava 
aupportad a Otlck tilt, uaually of 
fait (Strabo 7,3.17), mada from 
tha eoaraaal gradaa of wool 
and animal hair, or of traa-bark 
(Amm. 22.8.42). Four- or tlx* 
whaalad wagona wara puHad by 
two or Ihraa yoka of harnlo t a 
oxan (Hlppocr a ta a , Part Aaron. 
18). Aocordina to Strabo (7-3.1^ 
tha homo of Sannatlan oxan 
wara ahem off, babig aanattlvo 
to tha odd of tha atappa. 
(Archaaologl e al Muaaum, 

Odaaaa, Ukralna) 


Bv l(K)0 B(. the Eurasian sfeppc, trom the Black Sea in the west to (he 
.Mtai Mountains in the east, was occupied bv' nomad peoples of similar 
culture and Iranian language. An archaeologicallv distinct series of 
.Saniiatian groups Ixrgan to appear .south of the L'rals in around the 7(h 
ceiuurs’ BC^. To (heir cast in Ontral Asia emerged the Uahae. .Massagetae 
and Saka-s. Tliese ‘Asiatic Scythians' were genetically related to the 
.Sannatians and had a strong influence on (heir development. 

('lassical authois divided '.Sannatia' into European and Asian part.s. 
the boundary hting the Don (Tanais) River - the ancient frontier 
between Europe and Asia, liow far 'Sarmatia' extended eastwards into 
/\sia is still the subject of debate. Until recrnih large parts of western 
Siberia were regarded bv Western scholars as culturally .Samiatian, but as 
‘Ontral Asian' bv Ritssian archaeologists. Either way. ‘Asiatic Sevthian' 
and .Sarmatian cultures were verv similar. 

The meaning of the tenn Sarmatian has been variotislv explained by 
modem hi.stt>rian.s. 1‘erhaps the most entertaining derivation is from the 
(.•reek word v««mv, suggc.siing ‘lizard peojile' - supposedly inspired by 
their diagon standards and reptile-like scale armour. This is, of course, 
nonsense. Most historians now agree that 'Sauromatae' is a variant 
spelling of‘Sannatae’. first seen in texts of the 2nd century BU (Polybius 
25.2); indeed. Pliny the Elder (4.80) states that one was the Greek 
spelling, the other the Latin; ‘.Sarmatae. GraecU Sauromatae' (though to 
complicate matters hirther. (ireek authors often use the I.atin spelling.) 
But we do have a better idea of what the Sarmatians called themselves: 
Greek authors of the 4ih century BC (Pseudo-Sevlax and Eudoxus of 
Cnidus) mention neighbours of the Scythians living near the Don called 
‘Syrmatae’. Meanwhile the Avesia, the holy book t)f ancient Persia 
written down in c..5()0 BC in an early dialect of Iranian, mentions a 
region "to the west' tailed ‘Sairima’. 

In the following paragraphs we list the main Sarmatian groups and 
attempt to give an outline of their histories. However, the wanderings of 
these peoples over the centuries are complex and deft’ cfirapartmentali- 
salion. Must nomad peoples contained a fusion of different tribes rather 
than persons of a single etlinic stock. Bv their nature the .Samiatian 
peoples were highly mobile; thev mingled freely with neighbouring 
tribes, formed alliances, coalesced and then bixike up again. 



Th« Sauromata* 

The .Siiuromatae (Greek ‘Sunromauii’) are the earliest of the Sarmatian 
peoples recorded in written history. In the .5th century BC Herodotus 
(4.21) wrote that they lived to the ea.st of the Don River, in the treeles.s 
lands that extended for 15 days' journey north of {.ake Maeotis (tlie 
Sea of Azov). Herodotus’ Sauromatae seem to match an 
archaeological culture that thrived in the 7ih—4th centuries 
Bf) lietween the Don and \’olga rivers, reaching to western 
Kazakhstan, and stretching nonh From the Caspian Sea to 
the soiilhem Urals. 

Mn.st ol what is known about the Sauromatae is semi- 
mythical. Herodotu-s (4.110-118) states that they were the 
children ofa union between Scythians and Amazons (whose htime several 
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ancient authors piace north 
of the Caucasus). Their 
language was a corrupt 
form of Scythian, ‘since 
their Amazon mothers had 
never learnt it properly’. 

The recorded history of 
the Sauromaiae begins and 
ends with a single event; 
in C.507 BC (the date is 
uncertain) they fought 
as allies of the Scythians 
in a war to prevent the 
Persian King Darius 1 
from invading the Pontic 
steppe. The Sauroinatae 
contingent even marched 
as far west as the Danube 
in an attempt to hinder the 


Tha main Sarmatlan tribaa as 
dascribad by Strabo (c.OS 
BC-cJtD 26). Tho lazygas and 
Roxoiani llvad on the norttiom 
Black $08 (or Pontic) steppes 
before migrating towards the 
Danube. The Siraces remained In 
the Kuban; while the AorsI, after 
several centuries spent between 
the Volga and Die Sea of Azov, 
were pushed westwards by the 
Alans arriving from the easL 
Pantlcapaeum was the capital of 
tha Bosporan Kingdom, which 
Included many Qreek centres on 
tho Taman and Crimean 
peninsulas. 


Persian army’s operations. 

In the archaeological sense 'Sauromatian’ is a convenient label for the 
earliest period of Sarmaiian history (7th-4th centuries BC). The 
Sauromatae were a key sub-set of the Sarmatian peoples, and they 
influenced other Sarmatian groups as these gradually moved westwards 
and entered the historical record. 

The Siraces and the AorsI 

In the late 5th century BC the Siraces (Greek ’Sirakoi', Latin Siraces or 
Siraci) migrated from Kazakhstan to the Black Sea region, and by the 
late 4th century occupied lands between the Caucasus Mountains and 
the Don, gradually becoming masters of the Kuban region. They were 
the first Samiaiian group to have contacts with the Greek settlements on 
the Black Sea coast. In 310/309 BC King Ariphames of the Siraces 
intervened in a succession war in the Bosjwran Kingdom, only to see his 
troops defeated in a pitched battle on the Thates, a tributary of the 
Kuban River. 

The Siraces were a relatively small nation, but Strabo (11.5.8) says that 
their king Abeacus was able to raise 20,000 horsemen during the reign 
of the Bosporan mlcr Pharnake.s (63-47 BC). The Siraces aristocracy 
preserved a semi-nomadic lifestyle, but much of the population had 
become settled. They were the most Hellenised of the Sarmatians, and 
maintained cUxse contacts with the Bosporans. 

On the open plains to the north and east of the Siraces lived 
the Aorsi (Greek ’Aorsoi’), one of the more powerful Sarmatian 
confederacies, who had likewise migrated from further east. Strabo 
(11.5.8) distinguished two branches of the Aorsi, one living closer to 
the Black Sea and able to field an army of 200.000 horsemen, and the 
still more powerful ‘Upper Aorsi’ who ‘ruled over most of the Caspian 
coast'. Current thinking suggests that Aorsi lands extended east as far 
as the Aral Sea. 

Some scholars identify the Aorsi with a people known in Chinese 
chronicles as the Yen-Ls’ai (or An-is’ai).The Chronicle of the Earlier Han 



NontMi lw.««ch T iHinttng «*M 
boar, dapt ei ad on an onamoHad 
sow ban fttOnd. Ha haa a pony- 
taN hairatyta, and a acMartf- 
aHda ia uaad to aHng (ha aarard. 
Tha ab ) a rt cam aa from tha 
‘Stoarian C e ll a c tten’ of Pator 
tha Oraat, aaaamMad In 1710 
and now In (ha Harm i t a ta. SI 


( Umih ui. toritten doHn in about AD 90. states that ‘their 
■^■rd h n awto f o number 100.000'; and that they lived 2.000 li (1,20Ukm) 
■or^am of K'ang<hu (Sogdiana), a state that dominated the fertile 
Onto^aarm region (Transoxania) south-east of the Aral Sea. l^ter 
Ohocsc sources comment that the dres.s and customs of the Yen-ts'ai 
tirre similar to those of K'ang<hu (Hulsewe, p.I29). 

During the Bosporan War of .\D 49 the Aorsi supported the 
pro-Roman faction, srhile the Siraces aided their opponents. During this 
war the Romans besieged the Siraces' fortified centre Uspe. but its 
wicker-and-mud walls were so weak that according to Tacitus {Ann. 
12.16-17): 'Had night not stopped the conflict, the siege Mould hate 
been begun and finished within one day'. I’spe quickly fell by storm and 
its population were slaughtered, scaring the Siraces into submitting to 
Rome. The war of AD 49 greadv weakened the Siraces. and little more is 
heard of them until another Bosporan conflict in AD 19S, after which all 
trace of tliem vanishes. 

In the meantime the Aorsi seem to haw been conquered or absorbed 
by a powerful new Sarmatian confederation, the Alans, who were 
emerging from the Oentral Asian steppes. Some of the Aorsi were pushed 
further west, north of the flrimca where, for a time, they maintained a 
semi-independent existence. Ptolemy refers to the ‘Alanoixi’, suggesting 
that a liision of some form had orcuiTcd. though the two groups were 
probabh' rioselv related. Somewhat later, the Chinese chronicles state 
that the Yen-ts'ai (Aorsi?) had now changed their name to 'Alareliao'. 

laxygus and Roxoiani 

C>f the manv postulated meanings of the name Roxoiani (Cireek 
'Rhoxolanoi'). the most convincing derives from Iranian rankhshna - 
'light' or 'white': in the language of the nomads 'white' often means 
western - giving 'Western Alans'. The meaning of lazvges (Greek & 
latin) is uncertain, but the term luualK appears as lazvges Sarmatae, 
suggesting that thev vwre pan of the original Sarmatian horde. 

The Roxoiani and lazvges were among the vanguard of the Sarmatians 
who established themselves west of the Don. Wi'hile the lazvges hugged 
the coast near the Crimea, the Roxoiani roamed further north across 


Pvtoraburg. Tlw eoltoctlon !• said 
to havo oriotnatod In SIbarta. but 
many obtacta probaMy eanw 
from lootad kunivtt In Cafitral 
Aaia and tha Volga and Blaeii Saa 
ragiona. 


what Ls tndav southern Ukraine. In 107 fi(' the Roxoiani. led by Tasius, 
intervened in a conflict in the Crimea, during which they faced the army 
of King Mithridates VT Eupaior of Pontus. According to Strabo (7.3.17), 
the mixed Roxolanian-Scvthian force ‘50,000 strong, could not hold out 
against the 6.000 men arrayed wiih Mitliradaies' general Dioplianies. 



and most of them were destroyed'. After this defeat many Samiatiaus 
went over to Mithridates and campaigned in the 
Bosporan Kingdom; thev also fought in his wars 
against the Romans (Appian. Milhr. 15. 19. 
69: Justin .38.3. cf. .38.7). 

In 16 BC the Sarmatians (probably 
lazvges) had their first recorded bnish 
with Rome, when the Proconsul of 
Macedonia drove them back across the 
Danube. For the next three centuries 
Sarmatian incursions became a regular 
occurrence on Rome’s eastern frontier. 





Tilt* poet Ovid saw several such incursions during 
the years AD 8-17 when he was in exile at the 
Black Sea port of Tomi (modem Clonstanisa, 

Romania); he described the Sarmatian 
horsemen and their wagons enrssing over the 
frozen Danube during the winter. 

The lazyges headed north-west from the lower 
Danube, and bv* the middle of the 1 st century .\D 
had arrived on the Hungarian Plain between the 
Danube and Tisza rivers. In .\D 50 they came to 
the aid of Vannius. the Roman-appointed king of 
the Suevi, who had been driven from his 
kingdom Iry (iermaiiic neighbours, The lazyges 
pmvided V'annnis with his only cavalry, btit when 
he shut himself up in a fortress the lazvges. ‘who 
could not endure a siege, dispersed themselves 
ihoughoui the surrounding country', and 
V'annius wa.s quicklv defeated (Tacitus. Ann. 12.29-31). 

Bv this time the Roxolani were living to the north of the lower Danube 
(Plinv the Oder. Hist. Sat. 4.80-1). Fn>m .AD 62 they made repeated 
raids on Roman Moesia. the largest of them in the winter of AD 69 (with 
the participation of 9,000 men) and in .\D 8.5-86. During one of these 
raids they destroyed a Roman legion (Suetonius. Dom. 6.1). During 
Rome's Dacian wars of .AD 85-88 and AD 101-05. the Roxolani sided 
witli the Dacians. 

For the greater part of this period the lazyges were friendly with 
Rome, and even served a.s allies in the hope of obtaining lands within the 
boundaries of the empire. But the creation of the province of I>acia by 
Trajan in AD 106 pushed a wedge between the lazyges and the Roxolani, 
antagonising both peoples. Claim was restored when Hadrian allowed 
them to maintain contact through Dacia, began paving subsidies to the 
Roxolani. and made their king RasparogniLs a Roman ctdzen. 

Major disturbances resumed during the Marcomanian Wats (AD 
167-80). when the lazyges combined with several (Icrmanic peoples to 
attack Pannonia and Dacia. The lazvges lost a .substantial force after a 
battle against the Romans on the frozen Danube in .AD 173/74. Fwo 
years later they made peace; Marcus .Aurelius look the title 'Sarmaiicus', 
and the hizvgian king Zanticus agreed to hand over 8,000 horsemen as 
luMiages, I'he greater number of these tro<*ps ended up in the pnnince 
of Britannia (Dio (iLs.s, 72). For a lime (here were plans to incoqMmate 
lazyges lands within the empire as the new province of Sannatia. 

Peace reigned for iicarlv hall a centurv, until the eruption of the 
(>oth.s into the Ukraine set oil another chain-reaction of disturbances. 
Alter a campaign against the lazyges in .AD 236-38 the emperor 
Maximinas I (a Tliracian, with a Sarmatian mother) assumed the title 
'Sarmaticas Maximus'. The lazvges invaded Dacia in 24B-50 and 
Pannonia in 254. but were defeated in Pannonia in 282 by the einpen>r 
Clarus (.AD 282-83). Battles against the lazvges continued throughout 
the reign of Diocletian (AD 284-305). 

During the 3rd and 4lh centuries .AD the Romans allowed several 
mass resettlements of Sarmatian peoples within the boundaries of the 
empire, mainly as a foil against the (k>ths and a source of manpower for 
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the army. The Notitia Dignilalum lists 18 centres of Sarmatian settlement 
across Gaul and Italy. Traces of military settlements survive in place- 
names like Sermais and Sermiers, near Rlieims, which itself hosted a 
Sarmatian base. Many Sarmatian nobles obtained Roman citizenship, 
and some rose to positions of power - most famously, Victor, Master of 
Horse under the emperorjovian (c.363 AD). 

The Hungarian Plain was now regarded as the ancestral homeland of 
the Danubian Sarmadans, though fresh Sannato-Alan blood continued 
to arrive from the east. The Roman authors now speak only of the 
Sarmatians or ‘Free Sarmadans’ and their former slaves, the Limigantes. 
After the Huns arrived in the Danube region and on the Hungarian 
Plain in the 370s AD it i.s no longer possible to trace the Roxolani and 
lazyges as distinct peoples. 

The Alans 

In the mid-lsi century AD, soon after Rome's first contacts with the 
lazyges and Roxolani, a new wave of immigrants from Gentral Asia 
pushed into lands north of the Ga.spian Sea and Caucasus Mountains. 
The Alans (Greek ‘Alanoi’, Latin Alani) had coalesced from a disparate 
group of tribes, not all ofSannatian origin. Ammianus (31.2.12) says that 
the Alans’ were formerly called Massagetae, while Dio Cassiius (69.15) is 
even more direct: ‘they are Massagetae’. 

The once powerful Massagetae had gone into decline in the 2nd 
century BC, and alongside them in the Alan ranks were a goulash of 
■A.siatic Scythians', including descendants of several Saka peoples of the 
Oxus-Jaxartes region and other Central Asians. Ammianus (31.2.13) 
states that the Alans borrowed their name from a mountain range, but 
today the term is thought to derive from the ethnic designation ‘Aryan’ 
and its cognate ’Iran’ (Encyclopaedia Iranica, I, 1985, p.80S). Not all 
historians accept this etymology, however. At first, Roman authors 
confused the Alani with the Albani, a powerf ul people of the Caucasus. 
One of Nero's grandiose schemes shortly before his abrupt death in AD 
68 was a campaign to conquer the 'Albani', who some .scholars consider 
as a mistake for the Alans. 

The first major Alan incursion came in c.AD 73 and, if Josephus 
{Bfll Jud. 1.1 A) is correct, it entered Parthia from the east side of the 
Caspian Sea, progressing via Hyrcania and Media into Armenia, where 
the Alans defeated the local king Tiridates in battle. This route suggests 
that many Alans were still living to the north-east of the Caspian. In 
AD 135 the Alans made another huge raid into Asia Minor, this lime 
via the Caucasus, and again ravaged Media and Armenia; they were 
eventually turned back by the Roman governor of Cappadocia, Arrian, 
whose short essay ’Battle order against the Alans' explains the tactics 
employed to defeat them. (Arrian's much larger work, the Alanica, is 
sadly lost.) 

By the early 2nd century AD the Alans were well established on the 
lower Volga and Kuban, in the former lands of the Siraces and the Aorsi 
(whom they had pushed west or absorbed). Alan power seems to have 
extended further west, encompassing much of the Sarmatian world, 
which for the first time had a relatively homogenous culture. 


3 The spelling ‘Halanr us«d by Ammianus Is a trsnscripticin anor from IheQrvek. 
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OPPOSITE A bearded Sarmatian 
warrior armed with a spear. Ha 
wears a close-fitting jacket and 
trouaars, both wHh decorated 
seams, arrd a cloak fastanad at 
the neck by a circular brooch. 
Detail from a matal rython 
(drinking horn) found In the 
Kuban, let century BC or later. 
(Hermitage, St Petersburg; after 
Rostevtseft) 




Timga dMlgn on an opanwork 
Sarmatlan bronu bait buckla. 
2nd cantury AD. (Afchaaological 
Muaaum, Odataa) 


ITif anival of tlie Goths in c.AD 215-50 broke Alan dominance of the 
Pontic steppe. Tlie Alans retreated, mainly to the Don. though enough 
of them remained to teach the Cioths horsemanship, and to give them 
the ta.ste for Sarmatian fashions and 'animal style’ ornaments. 

Bv this time the iitfluence of Huns on the Alans was already becoming 
apparent. The Alans had maintained conucis with them since the 2nd 
ccniurs- AD. .Aminianus (31.2.21) wrote that the Alans were 'somewhat 
like the Huns, but in their manner of life and their habits ihev arc less 
savage'. Jordanes (126-7) contrasted them vsith the Huns, noting that 
the Alans 'were their equals in biittlr. but unlike them in chilisation. 
manners and appearance'. These peaceful relations were suttdered 
when (he Huns suddenly attacked the 'Tanailae' or Don Alan.s, killing 
many of them and entering a pact with the survivxirs (Amm. 31.3.1). 
With these Alans in their ranks the Huns defeated the Goths in AD 375 
Itefore pitshing on to the Hungarian Plain, where they set up a more 
permanent presence. 

Other Alan groups and neighhoiiring Sannatians escaped west wiUi 
the Goths, and it was one such group who helped the Goths defeat the 
Romans at Adiianople in AD .378. where the Emperor Valens wa.s killed. 
As the Roman empire began to hill apart, the Alans also broke up into 
several groujrs. each of which wended its complicated path across 
Europe. Some fought in Roman service, others joined the lluns, the 
Ostrogoths or the Visigoths. On the last day of AD 406 one of the Alan 
groups, together vsith the Vandals and Suevi. crossed the frozen Rhine 
into Gaul, which they devastated. Three years later they reached Spain 
and gas'e it the same treatment. Though the Vandals massacred many of 
their .41311 allies in cj 4D 416, when he invaded North Africa the Vandal 


king continued to scvle himself Hfx Vandahrum rt Alattorum. 



When Attila died in AD 453 the Hunnic 'state' 
died with him. The Hunnic army. alwa>'s a hotch* 
potch of conquered nations, dissolved into parts 
which spread out in different directions, sending 
Europe into the Dark Ages. Thougl) pockets of 
.Alan settlement remained, notably in northrni 
France and Gatalonia ('Goth-Alania'), where there 
are dozens of placenames like Allainsille and 
-Allaincourt. the Alans had effectively disappeared 
from history by the 6th century AD. Only one Alan 
group survived us a coherent nation. When the 
Huns had first made their devastating appearance 
on the Pontic steppe this group had quietly 
slipped oH'sfiulhw.irds into the sheltered valleys of 
the Gaucasus. Here they flourished into the 
Middle Ages; atid here their descendants, the 
Os.setians. live on to this day - still teaching their 
children of their Alan legacy. 

Other Sarmatlan paeplaa 

Many lesser Sarmatian peoples are mentioned by 
Qassical geographers. Most are recorded just once 
and little mure than their name is gisrn; for the 
following there is slighih' more information. The 




Sail were one of the dominant tribes of the south-western Ukraine soon 
after the eviction of the Sc\thians. According to the Protegenes 
inscription of the early 2nd century BC. their king Saitaphames received 
tribute from the once mighty trading centre of Olbia. Saii probably 
means 'multicoloured’, which in nomad usage refers to horse 
colours (Harmatla, 1970, p.ll). The Basileans or Royal Sarmatians are 
mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy, living between Bessarabia and the 
lower Danube: they were probably the successors to the Royal Scythians. 
The laxamatae or Ixibitai are mentioned by several ancient authors, 
living close to the Sea of Azov. Pomponius Mela (c.AD 43) writes that the 
laxamatae women ‘perform just like the men in war'. They are often 
assumed to be predecessors of or identical to the lazyges, but lhi.s has 
recently been questioned. 


APPEARANCE & COSTUME 



Botporan or Sannatian lancar, 
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couched. (After Rostovtaav) 


The Roman poet Ovid, exiled (AD 8-18) to the Black Sea port ofTomis, 
left a striking picture of the lazyges crossing the frozen Danube in winter 
(TKshfl, 3.10): 

‘They keep the cold at bay wiih skins and breeches,/ Of the whole body 
Just the face is left, witli icicles the hair will often tinkle/ And beards are 
white with frost below their lips.' 

Despite such rare glimpses of the Sarmatians, they remain a shadowy 
fieople: Far fewer images survive of them in art than of their Scythian 
cousins, lake ihe Scythians, Sarmatians were of a white or (laucasoid 
appearance, and before the arrival of the Huns it is thought that few had 
Asiatic or Turco-Mongol features. Yet Sarmatian physiogtiouiy was 
sufficiently alien to the Romans that Tacitus (Ofrmania 46), writing in 
cAD 98, called them repulsive in appearance’. This should not be taken 
literally-, barbarians rarely matched Mediterranean ideals ol' beauty. 

Sarmatian noblemen often reached 1.70-1.80m (.Sft 7ins-5fi lOins) 
as measurefl from the skeletons, and they had sturdy bones - evidence of 

the nomad meat-and-milk 
diet. Like the Scythians, 
they wore long hair and 
beards. The Sarmatian 
rulers of the Bosporan 
Kingdom are usually por¬ 
trayed on coins with long 
hair, the younger men 
clean-shaven or with mous¬ 
taches. and mature men 
with dense beards (though 
coin portraits of this dme 
do not always reflect 
reality). According to the 
2nd-ceniury AD Greek 
author Lucian (Toxaris 51). 
the Alans wore their hair 
much shorter than the 
Scythians. Images of the 




Asiatic Sc\’thians’ from which some of the Alans descended often show 
short hair or pony-tails, and faces clean-shaven except for moustaches. 
.Ammianus (31.2.21) was even complimentary about the Alans: ‘Nearly 
all die Alani are men of great stature and beauty; their hair is somewhat 
yellow, their eyes are frighteningly fierce.’ The yellowish hair is puzzling, 
but Ammianus sometimes borrowed ethnographic material from earlier 
authon without checking it. He may be contrasting a mousy brown with 
the darker hair of his Roman readership - or simply confusing the Alans 
with the Goths, though some intermarriage is known to have occurred. 

Another Alan fashion, cranial deformation, is better attested. An 
elongated head shape was obtained by bandaging the head in infancy. 
The custom had appeared on a limited scale among the early 
Samiatians, hut came into its own between the 2nd and 4th centuries AD 
(probably under Hun influence) among the Alans on the lower Volga, 
where up to 70 per cent of excavated skulls are deformed. Defonned 
skulls are also found in 4th-.3th century Alan graves in western Europe. 

Pliny {Hist. Nat. 22.2) mentions that both Sannatian men and women 


Bare-headad Sannatian warrior* 
on a boK-flttlng from an unknown 
flndsita, parhapa 4th or 3rd 
century BC. Both rider* are 
•pear-armed, and one (right) haa 
a goryfos combined bowcaee and 
quiver slung from a waiatbelt on 
hia left aide. Beth wear quilted 
kaftan*, the ‘oellara’ of which 


inscribed their bodies' with tattoos. Sextus Empiricus (.3.202) adds that “pp*" (Hi*toricai 

Sarmatian children were tattooed in infancy. Stylised animals were the MiRo*tovt»ev Antichntye 
most likely designs, similar to those on the ire-preserved human skin of doKontivMya thivopiB ne yuge 
Asiatic .Scythians’ from the Pazyryk tombs in the Altai Mounlain.s .Since Reaaii, st Peierabuig, igi3) 
.Sarmatian tattooing receives little attention from other Cla.s.sical authors 
it may have been practiced by only some of the Sarmatian peoples. 

The costume of the Sarmatians wa.s similar to that of better 
documented nomad neighbours to the west and ea.st. Many 
garmenis were worn little altered until the Middle Ages, and 
later by the Caucasus Alans and their descendant.s 
the Ossetians. The Iranian names for the 
garments are often preserved in Ossetic and 
Peraian, and have someumes pa-ssed into Slavic 
languages. 

Tlie main garment was a short kaftan known a.s a Awr/n which 
opened at the front and wa.s wrapped acro.ss the chest from tight 
to left. Typically this wa-s of deerskin leather, .sometimes of woollen cloth. 

Trousers or saravara could be of loose-fitting cloth in Parthian style oi 
more closely fitted and of leather. llndergarmeiiLs were often woven 
from hemp: ‘anybody who has never seen a piece of cloth made from 
hemp would suppose it to be of lincn'(Herodotus 4.73). Ankle-boots 
were usually of Scythian style, known probably as xshumaka, and were 
lied in place by leather bands which passed around the ankle and under 
the sole. 

Sannatians are almost always depicted bare-headed in art - oddly, in 
view of winter temperatures on the Eurasian steppe. Like other ancient 
'barbarians’ each Sarmatian group probably had its own style of 
headgear, but few details survive. The Scythian custom of reserving red 
as the colour of the military aristocrac)' (Yatsenko, p.758) is also seen in 
grave goods, where leather garments and items of military equipment 
arc often dyed red (see Plate B). 

Aliliough the Sarmatians produced most of their own costume and 
weapons, luxury goods were either looted on raids or imported. 



4 Wtmi diKoversd. the Pezyryk tomb* were dated to the 5th century SC, but recent (1996-98) carbon-14 and 
dendrochronology atudiee have revleed this to 350-240 BC. 




Herodotus (4.24) in the 5ih century BC referred to a trade route from 
the Black Sea centre of Olbia. at the mouth of the Bug and Dnieper 
rivers, which penetrated eastwards deep into Sauromaiae territoiy. The 
frequent appearance in burials of Chinese Han dynasty bronze mirrors 
indicates that goods - including silks - were filtering through from the 
Far East. The Greek centres on the Black Sea had for centuries produced 
goods for the Scythian market. With the arrival of the Sarmatians 
much of this trade switched to the Bospoian capital Panticapaeum 
(modem Kerch) and to Tanais at the mouth of the Don. This was a 
Greek 'emporitim'. where nomad goods and slaves were bartered for all 
the refinements of the Greek world, including finished clothing (Strabo 
11.2.3. 7.4.5). 

The Aorsi, and later the Alans, controlled the main camel routes from 
the Black Sea to Mesopotamia and India, bringing them great riches, 
and according to Stralx} (11.5.8) they ‘wore gold' in their dress in 
consequence. Oriental objects turn up in the graves of richer individuals, 
often making it possible to distinguish Aorsi and Alan remains from those 
of other Sarmatian peoples. 


ORGANISATION & TACTICS 



According to the Classical writers, Sarmatian armies ranged in size from 
thousands to hundreds of thousands, but it is unlikely that these figures 
are accurate. Throughout history nomad cultures have habitually exag¬ 
gerated their strength to inspire fear. Archaeological finds suggest that 
such huge numbers could only have been fielded by turning out all men 
capable of bearing arms. 

Each Sarmatian people had its own ‘king’, who led the anned forces 
of his nation or Sarmadan condngents in Roman. Bosporan, Gothic and 
Hunnic armies. It would seem that each Sarmatian people had only one 
king, but literary references are too few to establish even rudimentary 
king lists. The royal names are usually Iranian in form, such as 
.Aripharnes. king of the Siraces (c.310 BC), Rasparagnus. king of the 
Roxolani (cAD 180), and Sangiban, king of a branch of the Alans (c.AD 
450). During the disturbances on the Danube in the 3.50s AD the ‘Free 
Sarmadans' had a number of tribal chiefs or sub-kings: Rumo, Zinafer 
and Fragiledus, who accompanied a prince and later 
Roman client-king. Zizais (Amm. 17.12.11). 

Aristocrats such as these commanded their 
own troops, presumably raised from among 
their dependents, as Tacitus {HUl. 3.5) says of the 
lazyges. Each such group of foilowei's may have 
taken the field as a separate lacdcal unit. In early 
times every male able to bear arms served a.s a 
warrior when required. From the 4ih centuiy BC 
there is archaeological evidence for a 'warrior caste' in 
some Sarmadan tribes, centred on tribal leaders and 
aristocrats. The sinews of this warrior society were the 
personal bond and oaths of friendship and loyaltv', sworn 
on the sword and sealed by drinking drops of each other’s 
blood mixed with wine. 


One of the ‘Koslfca vessels’ 
showing Sarmetlan tvarriors of 
the tst or 2nd century AD. The 
origin of these vessels, found in 
a Sarmatian cemetery at Koslka, 
HOkm north of Astrakhan, 
remains controversial. The upper 
register of the 21cm-hlgh sliver 
vessel shows a hunting scene 
with an unarmoured rider 
skewering a wild animal vrtth his 
lance. A mounted archer vrith a 
small composite bow, and a 
wounded riderless horse, appear 
in the lower register. (After 
M.Vu.Trolster, In Va»tnlk Orevne/ 
fsforfl, 19M, 1 ) 


'Dualling scan*' from anothar of 
tho Koalka voasala - aaa Plata Q. 
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a variety common aeroaa tha 
waatam atappaa until tha 2nd 
century AD. H.von Oall, Staana 
poadinka vnadnlkov nm aarab- 
ryanol vaaa It KotlM (‘Tha 
horaaman'a duel on a allvar 
vaaaal from Koalka’), Vaatnik 


An interesting insight into how Sarmatian forces were raised is given 
by the 2nd century AD Greek author Lucian. Although his descripdon 
refers to a small band raised for a punitive expedition, he indicates that 
latter forces could be raised in the same way: ‘When a man who has 
been wronged by another wishes to avenge himself but sees that by 
himself he is not strong enough, he sacrifices a bull, cuts up and cooks 
the meat, spreads the hide out on the ground, and sits on it, with his 
hands held behind his back like a man bound by the elbows ... The meat 
of the bull is served up, and as the man's kinsmen and all else who wish 
approach, each takes a portion of it, and then, setting his right foot upon 
the hide, makes a pledge according to his ability - one that he will 
furnish five horsemen to serve without [expecting to be given] rations or 
pay, another ten. another still more, another foot-soldiers, heavy-armed 
or light-armed, as many as he can, and another simply himself, if he is 
very poor. So a very large force is sometimes raised on the hide, and such 
an army is especially dependable as regards holding together and very 
hard for the enemy to conquer...’ {Tox. 48). 

Lucian indicates that each leader brought with him a number of 
horsemen or foot soldiers and was expected to supply and equip them 
himself- He later adds that forces of many ihousands could be raised in 
this way ‘on the hide'. Such a military structure is not dissimilar from 
early medieval practice or, indeed, from contemporaiy Germanic and 
Celtic .systems. 

By contrast, most Roman writers give the impression that the 
Sarmatians were a disorderly rabble, out only for plunder: 'These tribes 
are more suited for predatoiy incursions than for regular warfare' (Amni. 
17.12.1): ‘The .Sarmatians. a tribe most accomplished in brigandage’ 
(,\mni. 16.10.20). Strabo (7.4.6) is somewhat kinder when he states that 
the Roxolani were ‘warriors rather than brigands’, but often provoked 
war as a way of exacting tribute. 

The thirst for plunder led many .Sannaiians to enroll with foreign 
powers - in effect, as mercenaries. Sarmatian contingent* arc often 
mentioned in the employ of the Bosporan and Pontic kitigdoms, Tacitus 
(Ann. 6.32-35) notes that during a succession war in Parihia in AD 34-35 
die Sannatian chiefs, ‘as is the national custom, accepted gifts from and 
enlisted on both sides’. When it came to blows and the Sarmatians faced 
a richly equipped Parthian army, their employer urged them to batde by 


Dravna! latorii, i»7, 2, p.i74-gB pointing out that while they faced many enemies, this only increased the 

potential loot. 



The Roman stereotyping 
of Sarmatians as undisci¬ 
plined raiders continues 
well into tlie 4ih century 
AD, even though by this 
time they were militarily 
well organised and capable 
of tactical subtlety. In 
particular the rise of the 
armoured lancer had 
brought changes. The long 
lance or conlus required 
specialised skill in both 





men and horses, and led to a degree of ‘professionalisation’, especially 
in detachments gathered around the aristocracy. The days of the mas.s 
tribal levy were over. There is a noticeable decline in the number of 
Sarmatian burials with weapons from the 2nd century AD onwards, 
suggesting that not all men were now warriors. 

Sarmatian tactics and the armoured lancer 

The archaeological evidence suggests that for most of Sarmatian 
history the greater part of any Sannatian force Wiis composed of 
horse-archers. H«)wever. the most important and effective component 
was undoubtedly the armoured lancer, and it is upon this element that 
Classical authors concentrate almost exclusively. 

The term (alaphTotl (Greek for ‘covered with armour’) is often used 
to describe this new cavalry type. Historians have developed the habit of 
using it for nearly all heavy cavalrymen of antiquity, but not always 
correctly: we do not know the term the Sarmatians themselves iLsed. (A 
more a|)pi'opriate tenn, as we shall see, might be the Greek kontriphowi, 
■rf»i/n.vhearer'. or its latin equivalent ronUmus.) 

But where and when was the armoured lancer ‘invented'? The most 
likely answer is on the plains that extend from norih-easteni Iran into 
Transivxania and Cenlral A.sia. A heavy cavalry tradition existed in this 
region back to the .5th century BC and earlier, notably among the 
Bactrians, Chora.smians. Ma.s.sagetae and other Saka nomads. The firet 
convincing evidence for armoured lancers appears in the 2nd renttuy 
BC in Parthia, both in pictures and written accounts, but lance-armed 
heavy horsemen had probably appeared at least a century earlier. It has 
been suggested that the adtlilion of the latice to the traditional Iranian 
heavy armour panoply was a response to the sarissa pikes of Alexander 
the Great’s infantry when he conquered Transoxania (330-327 BC). 
However, .since the addition of the rontus would still not allow cavaliy to 
charge pikemen, it seems more likely that it shows tlie influence of the 
xyUon lances of the Macedonian cavalry. It is quite likely, then, that 
armoured lancei^i were present in Transoxania by tlie 3rd century BC'.. 

The first tnu es of the Sarmatian armoureti lancer appear in the Volga 
region in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC, ius evidenced by finds of the 
lancer's weapon-set: scale armour, large spearhead and long sword. The 
troop-type might easily have reached tliis region througli contacts or 
forgotten wars with the neighbouring Massageiac or Sakas (;is we have 
seen, the desc endants of the Massagelae would eventually become pari of 
the Alan confederation). But the first written records of Sarmatian 
armoured lancers do not appear until some time later. 

riic earliest record of Sarmatian cavaliyin action appeal^ in Dicxionis’ 
account (20.22-26) of the battle of Thates River (310/319 BC) in the 
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Kuban, when King Aripharnes of the Siraces came to the aid 
of the Bosporan pretender Eumelos. Aripharnes formed up his cavaliy. 
probabl)’ Sarmatians (Diodorus fails to specify their nationality) in the 
centre of Eumelos' batde-line of 22,0(K) foot and 20.000 horse. Facing 
them was a mixed force including (Jreek mercenary and Scythian foot and 
Thracian pcltasts, togetlier witli a large body of choice Scythian horse, 
which Diodonis states had been deployed 'according to Scythian custom’ 
in the centre of the line. When these Scythians charged, Aripharnes’ 
cavalry were immediately swept away, and the battle quickly ended. The 
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deploNineni of the Sannatian ca\'alr)' in the centre 
of the line ai^es against them being purely horse- 
archers; but since they were unable to withstand 
the Scythian horse, it is unlikely that iliey were 
lancers. 

Over the following two or three centuries the 
Sarmatians were able to overrun the Scythian 
territories north of the Black Sea. It is often said 
that it wa.s the Sarmatian armoured lancer that 
gave them the edge over the Scvihians, but written 
records are sparse, and it is unclear whether 
success wa.s due to superior military technology or 
to other factors. If annhing, the texts suggest that 
the Sarmatians who moved into the Pontic steppe 
did not yet have the armoured lancer. Strabo’s 
brief account (7,3.17) of the Chersonesos war of 
107 BCl suggesLs that the Roxolani, who were 
already well established near the Crimea, had not yet adopted the conlus. 
In Uiis war the Pontic king’s general Diophantes, with just 6,000 troops, 
was able to defeat and destroy a combined force of .*>0,000 Roxolani and 
Scythians. Strabo describes the equipment of the Roxolani; ‘They use 
helmets and corselets made of raw ox-hides, carry wicker shields, and 
have for weapons spears [Greek: longrhas], bow and sword’. He adds that 
most other barbarians (i.e. nomads) were also armed in this way; and 
comments, 'all l>arbarian races and light-armed peoples are weak when 
matched against a well-ordered and well-armed phalanx'. 

The Aorsian cavalry who served in the Bosporan War of AD 49 
appear to have fought in a light<av"aJry role. The Aorsi were instnicted 
to fight the army's cavalry actions, allowing the Roman and Bosporan 
infantry to concentrate on siege operations. On the march the Aorsi 
led the van and brought up the rear (Tacitus. Ann. 12.15). This does 
not mean that the Aorsi had no lance-armed troops, but lancers are yet 
not visible in the sources. 

Only in the 1st century AD do clear written 
descriptions of lance-armed Sarmatian cavalry 
appear. The first is Tacitus' account [Ann. 6.3.3-5) 
of a battle fought in AD 35 in Armenia by 
Sarmatian mercenaries hired by King Pharamenes 
of Iberia iti his war against the Parthians. The 
battle began when the Parthian horse-archers, who 
were ‘expert at withdrawals as well as pursuits’, 
opened ranks to allow themselves room to shoot; 
‘But the Sarmatian horsemen on the other .side, 
instead of shooting back - their bows being 
inferior in range - charged with lance [conlus] and 
sword. At one moment it was like an orthodox 
cavalry battle, with successive advances and 
retreats. Next the riders, interlocked, shoved and 
hewed at one another’ With the dangerous enemy 
cavalry force engaged by the Sarmatians, 
Pharasmenes then charged his fierce mountain 
infantry into the cavalry melee, and so decided the 
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battle. Here, then, was the Sarmatian shock attack with the contus- not of 
a single disorderly mass of cavalry, but apparently of several squadrons, 
manoeuvring with skill and continuing at close quarters with the sword. 

The next description of Sarmatian lancers comes during a raid on 
Roman Moesia in the early spring of AD 69. On this occasion, 9,000 
Roxolanian horsemen were caught during the spring thaw by a Roman 
legion with auxiliaries. Overburdened with booty and slipping in the soft 
snow and mud, they were unable to put up much of stand, and the 
greater part were massacred, Tacitus (Hist. 1.79) notes that the weight of 
the armour worn by the Sarmatian ‘leaders and most distinguished 
persons’ meant that riders who were toppled from their mounts ‘had 
difficulty regaining their feet’. Similarly, 'they could make no use of their 
lances or their swords [gUidii], which being of an excessive length 
[praelmgos] they wield with bolli hands’. (Modem commentators suggest 
that Tacitus was careless in his wording and that the two-handed weapon 
of excessive length refers to the lance rather than the sword. This may 
well be so, and gladiiis suggests a short sword - though P.Cornelias Tacitus 
wa.s the most meticuloas of l.atin stylists.) 

Tacitus admitted the exceptional nature of this Sannatian defeat, for 
in normal conditions ‘when they charge in squadrons [turmae], hardly 
any battle-line [noM] can stand against diem’. In summary, then, Tacitas 
describes the complete Sarmauan lancer panoply of scale armour, contus 
and sword, employed by horsemen who charge in ordered squadrons. 

The next useful description comes later in the 1st century AD from 
the poetic pen of Valerius Flaccus in his Argonaulica (6, 233+): ‘A fierce 
band of Sarmatians came thronging vdth savage yells; stiff are their 
corselets [lorica] with pliant mail [moUi catena - 'supple chains’], and 
such too the armour [frgrWn- ‘covering’] of their steeds; but, stretching 
out over the horse’s head and shoulders the fir-wood shaft (i.e. lance], 
firmly resting on their knees, casts a long shadow upon the enemy’s field, 
and forces its way with all the might of both warrior and steed.’ 

Particularly interesting are Flaccus’ references to armoured horses, 
and the great length of the lance. He continues by describing how the 
lumbering Sarmatians were outwheeled by their lighter opponents. It 
should be said that Flaccus was nut a military man, and it is unlikely that 
he ever saw Sarmatians in the flesh. For what it is worth, his mention of 
‘savage yells’ is corroborated by other authors who comment that the 
Sarmatians and Alans howled loudly as they attacked. 

Several snippets of information survive concerning the Alan raid into 
Parthian territory in AD 13.5. In his ‘Battle order against the Alans’ 
the Roman provincial governor Airian describes the Roman battle 
formation he ordered to be used against them. From the text it is clear 
that Arrian expected the Alan cavalry to launch a frontal charge, which 
he hoped to halt by arming his legionaries with long spears. He also 
expected an outflanking attack and feigned retreat aimed at disordering 
his formation, and gave orders to counter these threats. In his ‘Tactical 
Manual’ (An Tactied) written perhaps in AD 137, Arrian makes clear that 
the Sarmatian and Alan cavalry were armed with lances - and he calls 
them kontopkoroi, ‘rtmtus-bearers’ rather than cataphracts. He also 
comments about their armour in the final (damaged) line of his ‘Battle 
order’: ‘The Scythians [an anachronism for Alans], being lightly armed 
and having unprotected horses...’. 




A characteristic 'barbiiriaii manoeuvre’ of the Sarmatians noted b>' 
.\rrian ( TneL 44) ^^as the feiRned retreat: The turns and feigned retreats 

the Sarmatian and (ieltic lancers', savs Arrian, as well as making an 
impressive sports displav. could be ‘useful in battle'. Wliether feigned 
retreats were adopted by the Roman horse is unknown, but the 
kontophoTos, known by the Latin term fonlariui, entered Roman 
employment at about this time. 

The standard Sarmatian offenshr repertoire tsas repeated by the 
lazy^es during the battle against Romans on the frozen Danube in AD 
173. a baltlerield chosen, says Dio ('.assius (72.7), since Sarmatian horses 
were able to move on ice. Part of the lazyges force cng^ed the Romans 
frontally, while another pan made a wide arc and attempted to attack 
from the rear. Roman discipline combined with clever use of shields to 
grip the ice Ibiled the attack, which was defeated with heavy lovs. 

liuriguingly, Classius writes that Sarmatian horsemen who fell fnim 
their mounts were easily defeated by Romans on foot, since their light 
armour gave inadequate protection. This, and .\iTian’s comment about 
the lightness of Al^ armour, have led to a theory that the powerful 
Hunnish bow. which first appeared at about this time, negated the 
battlefield value of heavv armoitr. In the 4ih centurv.\mmianus (31.2.21) 
wrote that the Alam owed their mobiiitv to the lightness of their armour, 
whereas elsewhere (17.22.2) he sutes that the Sarmatians wore armoiu- 
made from horn scales. .Some historians interpret this to mean that most 
.\lans wore no armour, as seems to have been true <rf the Huns. Another 
suggestion is that this ‘lightened' armour was iti fact mail, which was 
gaining popularity across Europe and Asia at this time. 

It is surprising that a recent survey of archaeological finds 
(Simonenko 2001, p.305) suggests that the Alans were more heavily 
armoured than most Sarmatian groups except the Siiaces. All along the 
Sarmatian cavalry had never been particularly well armoured: they were 
not. by definition, cnlnfrofti, ‘covered with annour’. We have seen that 
Tacitus stated that it wa.s only the ‘leaden and most distinguished 
penons’ who wore armour. The expense of such armour clearly 
restricted it to a social elite-a small but important and highly visible part 
of any Sarmatian force. The bulk of Sarmatian lancers probably never 
wore much armour, even before the appearance of the Hunnish bow. 

There is evidence, however, that as the Roman empire collapsed and 
more troops took to fighting mounted, Alan armour got heavier. 1'he 
Gt>lh historian Jordaiies ( (',rt. 261), writing of the battle on the Nedao 
River in Pannonia in .AD 453, characterises the Alan contingent as ‘heavy- 
armed’. Writing somewhat eaiiier, in the 390s, Vegetius (Epitoma, 1.20) 
complained that while late Roman infantry were now going unarmoured 
(a statement questioned by mrxlem historians), the Huas, Goths and 
.Alans ‘had contributed to progress in Roman cavalry arms.' in summary, 
however, it was never particularly the weight of Sarmatian and Alan 
cavairv armour that impressed the Romans, but rather the speed and 
force of their attacks. X'egetiiLS (111.26) singled nut above all the superb 
horsemanship of the .Alans and Huns - whom he considered one nation 
- as an ideal to be imitated bv the Romaru. 

Infantry and alavas 

Most Sarmatian actions described bv ancient authors seem to have been 
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fought with cavalry alone. Indeed, the Alans regarded it ‘beneath their 
dignity to go on foot' (Amm. 31.2.20). The Sartnatians did, however, 
employ foot troops. In a semi-historical text Lucian ( Tox. 39) indicates 
that 10,000 horse and three times as many foot took part in a Sarmatian 
raid over the Don into Scythian territory. Although Lucian wrote in the 
2nd centuiy AD, this raid is evidently set several centuries earlier. These 
foot troops were probably dependent peoples rather than full-blooded 
Sarmatians. We have seen that Lucian described warriors raising troops 
‘on the hide' as contributing cavalry or ‘foot soldiers, heavy-armed or 
light-armed’, depending on their means. 

The Sarmatians, like all steppe nomads, maintained a parasitic 
relationship with their subject populations. The indigenous tribes of the 
Black Sea coast - often called gforgi (‘farmers’) or ‘agricultural Scythians’ 
- were allowed to tend their lands in return for regular tribute. Among 
them were Maeois and the neighbouring Sindi, ‘driven by whips’ (Val. 
Flacc., Algo. 6). In AD 49 the Siraces offered to hand over to the Romans 
10,000 ‘slaves', probably native serfs, in return for sparing the town of 
Uspe (Tacitus, Ann. 12.17). 

These subject nations were often sufficiently organised to raise troops, 
build fortifications and revolt against the nomads (Strabo 7.4.6). Many 
such revolts must have occurred, though few were recorded. In the 330s 
AD the slaves of the Danubian Sarmatians revolted; after renaming 
themselves as the ‘Limigantes’ they followed an independent existence 
undl 359, when, after treacherously attacking the emperor Constantius 
for a second time, they were massacred by the Romans. Limigantes 
forces were made up of infantry who advanced in close order, but also 
included ‘nimble squadrons of cavalry' (Amm. 17.13.9). 


ARMOUR & SHIELDS 


Sarmatian weapomy was influenced by their neighbours, from Central 
Asians to Persians and Celts. The Scythians and Thracians both employed 
annoured cavalry and doubtless played a role in the evoltuion of the 
Sarmatian mounted arm. Contacts with the Bosporans must also have 
been two-way, with Greek and eventually Roman influences percolating 
into Sarmatian weaponry. Less well known is the influence of the 
Sarmatians' long-tenn neighbours, the Macots (from the shores of the 
Sea of Azov) and other nations of the northern Caucasus; these were 
militarily advanced, but bulk less large in the popular imagination. 

The ancients, however, saw the greatest similarities with the Parthians. 
PomponiiLs Mela (3.3) wrote that the Sarmatians 'in both habits and 
anns are closest to the Parthians’. Direct contacts with the Parthians were 
not lacking, but this influence was largely the result of a shared Iranian- 
nomad origin and the links both peoples maintained with Central Asia. 

Body armour 

In the early period the Sarmatians’ most popular form of armour seems 
to have been made of leather. Strabo (7.3.17) writes that the Roxolani in 
C.107 BC were equipped with ‘helmets and corselets made of raw ox¬ 
hides’. Speaking of the Roxolani in AD 69, Tacitus {Hist. 1.79) mentions 
that their armour was ‘made of iron plates [ferreis lamminis] or very tough 
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hides [praedum corio]'. Some historians have attempted to identify this 
leather armour with a mysterious suit shown on the pedestal of Trajan’s 
Column, made apparently of leather bands (see page 17, top). Another 
possible interpretadon is hardened leather armour of the type used for 
Greek cuirasses. It is more likely that the leather armour was either a 
thickened variety of standard nomad leather clothing, or scale armour 
made from hardened leather scales. 

Certainly, the characteristic armour garment of Sarmatian cavalry was 
the scale cuirass. Archaeological finds surest that by the 6th century BC 
higher-ranking Sauromatian warriors were already wearing cuirasses 
covered with iron and bronze scales, much like their Scythian 
neighbours. Less wealthy warriors appear to have sewn individual metal 
plates to their leather nomad garments, especially on the upper chest. 

There are no pictures that can be identified with confidence as 
representing Sannatians wearing scale armour until the 1st century AD. 
These images show a short-sleeved garment reaching usually to the 
mid-thigh, with a slit at each side extending up to the belt to facilitate 
riding. The neck and edges of sleeves and skirl are often shown in 
red-brown or mid-brown colour, representing the leather base of the 
corselet or an arming garment. A leather belt secures the cuirass high 
around the waist, taking much of its weight «tff the shoulders. Nowhere 
do we see how the suit unfastened in order to be put on. 

The remains of over 60 metal scale corselets have been excavated, but 
thev’ have so far defied convincing reconstruction. Excavated scales are 
usually of iron, more rarely of bronze. They vary greatly in size from 2cm 
X 1.5cm to 6-8cm x 2cm and are usually rectangular, with rounded lower 
comers. There are varying numbers of holes bored through the top 
edge, allowing the scale to be threaded with copper or iron wire or 
leather thongs to a leather or linen base. Scales were laid much like roof 
tiles, in horizontal rows, with each successive row partly covering the 
layer below. Bronze and iron scales in alternate rows were found in the 
4th or early 3rd century BG Hutor Kashcheevka kurgan (burial mound). 
By the 3rd century AD a few larger rectangular plates appear, hinting at 
the use among the Alans of some Asiatic laminar armour. 

The earliest Sarmatian mail armour comes from the Kuban and has 
been dated to the Isi century BC (the neighbouring Maeots had itsed mail 
a century or two earlier). A Celtic or Galatian invention, mail annour was 
comfortable to wear and provided good ventilation, although it offered 
inferior protection against close-range archery. Tlie Sarmatians first wore 
mail in mixed suits, the torso being covered by the less technologically 
demanding scale, while the limbs and skirt were of mail. Complete mail 
corselets began to replace scale armour by the 2nd century AD. 

It is also from about the 2nd century AD that the first references 
appear to a ‘low-tech’ variant of Sarmatian scale armour made from 
horse-hooves or horn. This is mentioned for the first time by the travel 
writer Pausanias (1.21.8), who states that such materials were employed 
because of the Sarmatians’ lack of access to iron. Pausanias goes on to 
describe a Sarmatian cuirass made of horse hooves, then preserved at 
the temple of Aesculapius in Athens; 

‘They collect hooves and clean them out and split them down to make 
them like snake-scales - you will not go far wrong if you think of this 
hoof-work like the notches of a pine<one. They bore holes in these 





scales and sew them with horse- and cattle-hair to make breastplates no 
less good-looking than Greek ones, and no weaker; they stand up to 
striking and shooting from close range.' 

Similar scale armour made of horn is mentioned by Ammianiis 
(17.12.2) worn by Sarmatians who were raiding Pannonia and Moesia in 
AD 358: ‘These people, better fitted for brigandage than for open 
warfare, have very long spears [hastae] and cuirasses made from smooth, 
polished pieces of horn, fastened like scales to linen shirts.' Virtually no 
trace of armour made from scales of horn, hoof or hardened leather has 
so far been found in Sarmatian burials. 


Helmets 




Finds of metal helmets, like body armour, are relatively rare and usually 
belonged to noblemen. The earliest Sarmatian 
helmets are similar to those employed by the 
Scythians. The Sarmatians, like the Scythians, 
imported helmets from the Greek Black Sea 
colonies. Corinthian helmets were especially 
popular. a.s seen on the famous Solokha gold 
comb (see MAA 137, The Scythians, p.14-15). Such 
helmets restricted vision, so the Scythians often 
cut away the lower parts. A reworked Corinthian 
helmet was found in a late 5th century BC 
Sauromatian kurgan near the Volga - no doubt an 
import via Scythian territory. 

Besides such early headgear, barely 40 helmets 
(whole or fragmentary) of 2nd century BC - 4th 
century AD date have been found in Sarmatian 
siie.s north of the Black Sea. Most of them are of 
Greek pilos, Celtic and Etrusco-Italic varieties. The 
Celtic helmet.s are mainly of ‘jockeycap’ style 
(H.Rtis.sell Robinson's Montefbnino A/B type). 

Crude wot kmanship suggests that many were made 
locally. The remaining Celdc and Etntsco-ltalic 
helmets may be imports from the neighbouring 
Celto-CJermanic Bastamae tribe: or are linked with 
tlie GalaUans (Celts from Asia Minor) who. as 
recent discoveries show, maintained dose relations 
with the Sarmatians and Bosporans. 

Towards the end of the 1st century BC a new 
type of helmet gained popularity. It wa.s made of 
curved iron plates attached beneath an iron 
skeleton of three or four verdcal bands (Clerman. 

Spangm) riveted to one or two horizontal hoops. 

Helmets of this type are worn on Trajan's Column 
and on Bosporan funerary reliefs and tomb 
paintings, but nothing similar has so far been 
excavated. Some of the Bosporan images show a 
helmet of 'Parthian' shape — rounded when seen 
from the side, but narrow from the front (see MAA 
175, Rome's Enemies (3): Parthians and Sassanid 
Persians). Most surviving Parthian helmets are. 
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however, of later date. This Sarmatian ‘skeleton’ helmet is often said 
to have been the prototype for the spangpihelm widely adopted across 
Europe during the Migration period, especially among the Germanic 
peoples. Spangmhflmf, of an early form with a short nasal are shown worn 
by the emperor's bodyguard on the Arch of Galerius of c.AD 300 - a 
guard which is believed to have been made up of Sarmatians. But it is far 
from proven that these guardsmen are indeed Sarmatians. and until this 
key piece of evidence is better attested or further finds are made, the idea 
that the Sarmatians invented the spangenkelm must remain in question. 

Shield* 

Ancient shields were generally made of perishable materials such as 
wood, reed and leather, so little trace of them survives. One of the only 
Sarmatian shields so far excavated is an example from the Hutor 
Kascheevka kurgan (4th-early 3rd cent. BC) faced with metal scales, 
similar to Scythian shields shown, for example, on the Solokha comb. 
The long iron scales were joined with iron rivets, while a few rounded 
scales, probably from edges, had traces of a leather lining. 

Otherwise evidence for Sarmatian shields is mainly literary. Strabo 
(7.3.17) mentions that the Roxolani horsemen of 107 BC were gerrophoroi, 
'carriers of wicker shields’. Their shields may have resembled the 
leather-faced examples shown in Scythian art; more likely they resembled 
the gerrhon of the Achaemenid Persians. These have been found in the 
Pazyryk tombs, and were made of whittled sticks thrust through an ornate 
leather framework, 28cm x 36cm; since they were found attached to 
saddles, they were clearly cavalry shields. 

In a passage about Sarmatian lancers, Tacitus (Hist. 1.79) states that it 
was not the Sarmatian custom to use shields; it would seem they were 
kept busy enough handling their lances. 

The following two excerpts, at first glance, contradict this information. 
In a much mis-translated passage from Arrian’s ‘Battle order against the 
Alani’ (17), he .states that the second to fourth ranks of his eight-deep 
Roman legionary formations were to throw theirjavelins (evidently pila) to 
transfix the corselets and shields of the charging Alan cavalry. If it did not 
kill them, says Arrian, thejavelins' soft metal shanks would bend, rendering 
the horseman useless. This may, of course, be simply a formulaic 
description of the effect of the fnluvu A second reference to Sarmatian 
shields occurs in Dio Cassius’ account of the ‘battle on the frozen Danube’ 
in AD 173, where the Romans attempted to dismount their lazyges 
opponents by ptilling at ‘their reins and shields’. Neither reference gives 
details of these shields; but they do suggest that at least part of die 
Sarmatian cavalry - perhaps the light cavalry - was equipped with them. 

WEAPONS 


Spears and lance* - the contua samiatfcws 

The terminology of spears. Javelins and lances is rarely applied consistently 
by Roman and Greek writers, who were trained to avoid repeating words. 
Modem translators often cloud the issue further. Even so, the Sarmatian 
lance (Latin contus, Greek kontos) was such an exceptionally long weapon 
that it stands out above the confusion. The word had been used in Homer 




(Od. 9.287) for a long pole 
used by Oreek sailors for 
punting. Much later the 
Romans applied it to the 
huge Sarmatian lance or 
contiis sarvuitinis (W.Smilh, A 
IHcliimary of dmk and Rimuin 
Antitpdties, 1875, p.357). It 
even appeal's in Roman 
poeiiy in non-Sarmatian 
contexts (Statius, ArliilUnd 
2.132-4; Silas lialicas, l^nka 
15.684-5). 

Before the appearance 
of the contus the Sai'matians 
used shorter spears. Ref¬ 
erring to the Roxolani in 
107 BC. Strabo (7.3.17) 
describes their main 


Tha anormous tangth of lha 
Sarmatian lanca It partiapa exag- 
geralad in this 19th-cantury copy 
of a 2nd-«onturv AD tomb 
painting from Karch. However, In 
his axpartments reconstructing 
Roman horsemanship, Marcus 
Junkelmsnn (Die Raltor Roms, Ml, 
P.146+) damonstrated that lances 
of up to 4.5m length ware still 
manageable on horse-back. The 
lancer's armour appears to ba of 
mail but could bo scale, and is 
worn ever tightly fitting trouaers 
and ahirt. No helmets have so far 
bean found that match this 
severe conical shape. The 
horse's mans Is ‘crenellated' In 
steppe nomad fashion, In such 
wall-paintings the contus Is never 
seen In combination with a 
shlold, though sometimes with a 
bow. One Boaperan wall painting 
shows a brown loop hanging from 
a contus. This might ba a leather 
wrist strap, which alao aarvad as 
a means of slinging tha clumsy 
lanes ever one shoulder In later 
Coeaaek fashion. Howavar, the 
poet Valerius Flaeeus (6.154-5) 
mentions ‘tiie Sarmatian who 
puts s rdn upon his huge lance 
(ingentis frsnetor Sarmata 
eontf]'- This probably refers to 
the characteristic manner in 
which the rider held both reins 
and lance In his left hand. (After 
Rostovtsev) 


weapon as a tnngrhe, used 
in combination with a bow and wicker shield. This Oreek term, 
pronounced ‘long-kha’ and originally meaning barb or point, is a 
generic term for a spear or javelin. Ovid (writing AD 8-18) uses the 
Latin hasla for the weapon of the lazyges (Ibis, 135), again suggesting a 
spear rather than a lance. From the 1st century AD onwards, authors like 
Tacitus (Hist. 1.79), Arrian (Ars Tael. 44.1) and Ammianus (17.12.2) 
speak of the Sarmatian and Alan weapon as the contus, and call ils user 
a konlopkoros or ‘conUii-bearer’. 

Spearheads are found in graves from the earliest Sauromauan period, 
but it is impossible to distinguish them from lanceheads since the wooden 
shafts have long since decayed away and there are usually no butts. 
Plutarch (Crass. 27.2) meittions Parthian cavaliy lances 'heavv'with iron’, 
and so it has been supposed dial lanceheads were particularly large. In 
reality very large heads are rarely found. Ai'thaeologisis have in the 
past used accompanying annour finds to decide if a head belongs to a 
cimliis or a spear, but since 5kirmaiian graves are asually too small to 
accommodate the lull-length shall this is somewhat suspect. One of the 
few examples where a length for an excavated iance has been published 
was a Sauromutian grave at Oktyabi'skaya on the lower Don, containing a 
lance allegedly 3.4ni long (Maeiuhen-Iletfen, 1973, p.238). In fact the 
excavators merely repealed the ‘well-established fact' that Samialian 
lance.s were of about this length, and marie no such measurement 
themselves. 

For evidence of the length of the ronlm we must turn to pictorial 
sources. Bosporan wall-paintings of the 2nd ccntui-y AD all show a shaft 
of at least 3m in length, and sometimes as much as 4.5m (9ft 9ins to 14ft 
9 inches). The pictorial sources show that the contus was not couched 
underarm like the medieval lance, but rather was held two-handed - the 
left ann aiming and supporting the weapon's weight while the right arm 
thi-usts from the hip. This two-handed method is required by the 
weapon’s length. 

(continued on page 33) 
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Swords 

The earliest Satiromatian swords were similar to Soihian examples. 
Typically these were short akinakes, similar to those used bv the Persians 
and other Iranian peoples, though less ornate than the examples found 
in Scythian noble graves. 

As with the Scythians, longer Sarmatian swords begin to appear from 
the 6th century BC, and become common from the 4th century, though 
they do not displace the akinakfs. Many of these longer swords have an 
antennae-shaped pommel (especially in the Volga and Kuban regions, 
until the 5rd century From the 4th centurv BCl the antenna 

pommel b replaced by one shaped like the arc of a circle (see Plate .A). 

The most common type of Sarmatian stvord had a ring-shaped 
pommel as part of a one^iece iron hilt, which probabh' evoK'ed by the 
closing of the circle on the arc-shaped and antennae-pommel swords. 
Tliese began to appear in the 3rd century BC. becoming the dominant 
type from the 2nd century BC until the 2nd century AD. They were 
popular throughout the .Sarmatian world, from the Danube to the Volga. 

Ring-pommel swords had a short, straight metal guard and occurred 
in both short- and long-bladed yerrions. The 'short' variety was 50-60cm 
in length, ihinigh some were shorter. The fir rarer ‘long* swords 
measured 70cm upyyards. exceptionalh' reaching 130cm. 

Characteristic thigh scabbards for 'short' ring-pommel swords 
appear from the 2nd century BC^ These were secured via two pairs of 
wings’ by leather strap.s which passed around the right thigh. 
Sometimes the top pair of straps, or an additional pair of straps, lead to 
a bell hidden under the skirts of the jacket, allotving the height of the 
scabbard on the thigh to be adjusted. The oldest such scabbards were 
found in the Altai in nomad graves of the 3rd-2nd centuries BC. 
though these were carved yvouden mudek, perhaps for ritual use. The 
long' ring-pommel sword was worn on the yvarrior's left side in a 
scabbard of more conventional style. 

Daggers appear in Sarmatian burials throughout the period. Most 
had hilts of the same form as short swords of the time; indeed, the dis¬ 
tinction is simply a matter of convention - weapons under 3(>-35cm 
(12-I4ms) in length are defined as ‘daggers' on that ground alone. 

A unique Sarmatian adornment to ring-pummel syrards was a short 
loop of coloured beads, typicallv of agate, chalcedony or glass paste. The 
string (usually missing in graves) was probably threaded through the 
ring of the pommel. Such ‘sword-beads' yvere later used by the Huns. 

The ring-pommel sword was displaced during the 2nd ceniiuy AD by 
a new variety of long sword, which had appeared a feyv centuries earlier 
but now became the dominant type until the 5th century. These had 
separate pommels, typicallv of disc or flattened-sphere shape and made 
of various materials such as chalcedony or glass. Most are about l(X)cm 
(4tKns) in length and had guards (quillons) of yvood or bone, which 
rarely suryive in the ground. Many such swx>rds are found in the N’olga 
and southern Urals regions. This type of long swyird was yvom on the 
warrior’s left: cxcayatcd examples are often found in conjunction with a 
dagger worn on the right, attached to the yvaist belt. They were slung 
loosely by means of a 'scabbard-slide', a system of Oriental origin. 

Long swords were obyiousty ideal for fighting from horseback. When 
the lance was broken or discarded (as must often have happened in the 


Swordfl wKh ring-shipad 
potnm*ls war* popular among 
tho Saimatlana from ttto 2nd 
cantury BC to tho 2nd eontury 
AO, wtd ar* found m groot 
quanOttoB In tho Btaeli Soa 
rogien and Hurtgartan Plain. Meat 
war* 50-<0 cm In langth. A laml 
pradeua atena waa oo c aalonally 
aat In tha ring of tho pommel. 
(Arehooologlcal Muaoum, 

Odoaaa) 




earl)' stages of any melee), the reach of the longsword allowed the 
continued dealing of blows from horseback. The Sarmadan horsemen 
who charged impetuously at the Parthians in AD 35 were equipped with 
sword as well as lance (Tacitus, Ann. 6.35), as were the Roxolani who 
raided Moesia in AD 69 (Tacitus, Hist. 1.79). 

Archery equipment 

The how was an essential part of the Sannadan weapon-set, and though 
its importance declined over dme it never vanished from use. The 
earliest Sarmadan bows were similar to .Scythian examples: short, 
reflexed models no more than 80cm (32ins) in length and constmeted 
of several varieties of wtK>d glued together. From the 4th renturv- BC 
bone laths were added at the grip and ‘ears' (ends), giving additional 
power. Arrows were usually 4()-5()cm (16-20ins) long but could reach 
60cm (24ins); they were made ofbirch. or sometimes of maple or jmplar. 

The short Scythian bow was usually kept in a gprylos - a combined 
bow<asc and quiver, made mosdy of leather and often strengthened and 
adorned with metal plaques. The gorytos luually hung from a belt on the 
rider’s left hip until the long sword came into general tise, after which it 
was often slung on the right. Separate birch-bark quivers were also 
employed. Fjccavated quivers and pnytas contain as many as 300 arrows, 
and some graves have two quivers. 

Each aiTow had three feather flights attached by a fine leather thong, 
as seen on excavated examples. Arrowshafus were often painted; some 
gorytos contained all-red arrowshafts, while a quiver found in a 4lh 
century BC Sholokhovskii kurgan (Rostov-on-Don) contained 128 
arrowheads witli shafts painted with black, red and white bands. 
Presumably this ‘coIour<oding’ indicated ownership, or allowed identi¬ 
fication of the arrowhead type when sheathed. 

During the 1st century AD a powerful new type of bow gained popu¬ 
larity: this is known today as the ‘Hunnish’ bow, though evidence of its 
Hun origins is inconclusive. Measuring 120cm (48ins) or more in length, 
it was much larger than the .Sevihian bow. and also of composite con¬ 
struction with prominent bone laths at the ears. It was asually 
as)mmetrical in shape, with the top half above the grip being longer. 
Significantly more powerful than its predeces-sors, the Hunnish bow 
could draw arrows of 80cm (.32ins), with heavier heads than any seen 
previously. Fewei- arrows are found in graves of this period: most contain 
lens, very few have more than 100, and indeed, late Sarmatian burials 
seldom contain more than 15 arrows. The Hunnish bow was too large for 
the gorytos, and was instead carried in a soft bowcase alongside one or tw«f 
75-80cm tall cylindrical quivers, which were made of deerskin leather, 
and traditionally painted or dyed red (see illustration page 44). 

Pausauias (1.21.6) writes in the 2nd century AD of the bone points of 
Sarmatian weapons, in an attempt to underline the nomads' lack of 
access to metals. Bone arrowheads are found sporadically throughout the 
Sarmatian period, but not in large numbers (though bone can 
disintegrate when buried). In a 4th or early 3rd century BC kurgan near 
Hutor Kascheevka (Rostov-on-Don) two groups of arrowheads were 
found, corresponding to two quivers. In all there were 228 iron heads, 
four of bronze and nine of bone, the last of triangular section with 
polished surfaces. From the earliest times vast numbers of bronze 







OPPOSITE Late Sarmatlan long 
swords are typically lOOctn In 
length and have pommels of 
seml-preclous stone, glass or 
amber, Excavated examples 
usually lack guards (quillons), 
which were probably made of a 
perishable material such as 
wood or bone. The details (top) 
show a stone pommel with glided 
metal band from a Sarmatlan 
grave at Qradeshevka on the 
Lower Danube. (Archaeological 
Museum, Odessa, courtesy of 
Q.Redlna) 


BELOW Personal iamga marks of 
Sarmatlan rulers and Bosporan 
kings of Sarmatlan descent: 

(1) PharzoluB, late Ist 
century AD; 

(2) Sauromates II 
(AO 174-210); 

(3) Ininthimeus 
(AD 234-238); 

(4) Thothorses 
(AD 278-308). 

BOTTOM Sarmatlan horse bit, 

3rd century AD, from the 
Cherrtorechenskll cemetery, 
Ukraine. The mouth-piece Is Iron, 
the other components bronze. It 
Is thought that severe bits like 
these were needed to control the 
more powerful horses of the 
Sarmatlan heavy cavalry - 
although Strabo tolls us that 
Sarmatlan mounts were gelded. 
(After V.M.ZubBr A A.V.SImonenko 
In Voorozhanh SMfov I Sarmafov, 
Kiev, 1084) 



Scythian-style arrowheads itim up in Sarmatian graves. By the early 
Sarmatlan period these have been almost entirely replaced by simple 
tanged heads in iron. 

During his exile to the Black Sea area the poet Ovid often refers to the 
‘venomous arrows’ of the Sarmatians: ‘Among them there is not one who 
does not bear quiver and bow, and darts yellow with viper’s bile’ ( Tristia, 
5,7) - though Ovid’s words may be artistic licence, reflecting his own bile 
at btnng marooned among ‘barbarians’. He also mentions a collar of 
thorns attached round the base of the arrowhead, presumably pointing 
backwards to act as barbs. 

Lasso* 

Like most nomads in contact with cattle and wild horses, the Sarmatians 
employed the lasso, and Sannatian women were said to have been 
especially adept in its use. Pomponius Mela (1.21.5) .states that 
Sarmatians tossed the lasso over an enemy’s neck to pull him from his 
horse. Pausanias (1.21.7) describes another technique; ‘They throw ropes 
around any enemies they meet, and then wheel their horses to trip them 
in the tangle of rope.’ The most famotis use of the lasso occurred during 
the Alan incursion into Parthia in c.AD 73, when the Armenian king 
Tiridates was caught by a lasso, but managed to cut it with his sword 
before it tightened around his neck 0osephiLS, BeU.Jud. 7.7.4). 


HORSES & HORSE EQUIPMENT 


Like all nomad breeds, Sarmatian horses were hardy animals which 
could survive on thin pasture inadequate for Western mounts. Their 
endurance was legendary. The Romans were impressed by a horse taken 
from the Alans during the reign of the emperor Probus (AD 276-82); 
though not particularly attractive or large, it was said that this mount 
could cover 100 miles a day, over eight to ten successive days {Historiae 
Awgiisfnr, Probus 8.3). Sarmatian raiding parties covered vast distances at 
speeds undreamt of by their ‘civilised’ adversaries, mainly thanks to the 
use of exiiti horses that were ridden in turn - one, or sometimes even 
two spares per rider, according to Ammianas (17.12.3). 

Most Sannatian mounts were geldings, as Suabo (7.4.8) records: 'll is 
a peculiarity of the whole Scythian and Sarmatian race that they castrate 
their liorscs to make them easy to manage; for 
although the horses are .small, they are 
exceedingly quick and difficult to control.’ One 
Russian study based on bone evidence from 
Scythian burials (quoted by M.Jankovich, They 
Rtxie. into Europe, 1971, p.94) indicates that most 
horses were small Asiatic types, 13 to 14 hands to 
the withers (shoulder). But the Scythians also used 
a ’quality’ breed averaging 15 hands (ISOcra) and 
similar to the modem RiLssian Akhal Teke - 
though this was confined mainly to noble burials. 

Unfortunately, the Sarmatians did not have the 
same custom of burying horses with their owners, 
so there is little direct skeletal evidence. It is often 








ass\iiii<^fl that Sarmaiiait laiicrr^ employed larger 
breeds and, indeed, that such mounts were a 
pre-requisite of the lancer’s deselopment. The 
Sarmatians must hasT had access to the most 
himnus heaw breeds of andquit\' - the Nesean. 
from the Nesean Plains in Media, and the related 
Median and Parthian breeds. Such mounts might 
have been acquired along the Oriental trade 
routes or on raids into Parthian territorv'. But there 
u little evidence for tlie presence trf such large 
horses among the Sarmatians; and horses do not 
necessarily need to be big to be strong. Stocky 
build and well-formetl legs are sufTicieni to take 
extra weight and. as we have seen, Sarmulian armour wus not necessarily 
very heavy. Roman authors lend to stress the speed of Sarmaiian horses 
rather than their size. The fulh barded Roxnlani mounts on Tryan's 
(lolumn are not depicted as being any larger on average than the Roman 
cavalry ponies shown in the same scenes. 

One ancient breed, the Turanian, comes close to matching the 
requirement of a 'qualitv' lancer mount, and is also a likeK’ ancestor of 
the .\khal Teke. It was small and of Oriental appearance, but a true horse 
rather than a pony. Turanian horses originated in the Transoxania 
region, close to the home of the ‘celestial horses' of the Ferghana valley 
sought after by the (Chinese. Some of the superb golden bavs found 
preserved in the ice of die Pazyryk tomlw exceeded 15 hands, and were 
probably of a related breed. Through their contacts with the Sogdians it 
is entirely feasible that the Aorsi (and later the Alans) had access to these 
Oriental breeds. 

The fast, elegant Sannatian and Alan mounts were highiv valued by 
the Romans. Hadrian had a favourite Alan hunter called Boiysihenes 
(the ancient name for the Dnieper River), and an ode to this horse was 
inscribed on its tomb at Apt near Nimes in France. It recounts how 
Hadrian rode it ‘over the mounds of Tuscanv... like the wind, after the 
boars of Hungarv'. 


Compnlt* bow, arrow and 
cyilndrteal oulvor from Itta 
padaatat of TtaianW Column. 
Strabo commofitod that tha 
Scythian bow raaambl a d In 
ahapo tha lamM eutiino of tho 
northom Slaeii Saa coatt; IMa 
bow, whi ch la ahown unatrune, la 
of tha laaa axtrama fenn which 
waa typical of latar and aSghtly 
laryar Scythian bow*. Not# alao 
tha sword - of a r>on'Sannatian 
fypo - at bottom right, tho 
acabbard of which ta slung by 
moani of a variant of tha 
scabbard-silda. 


Th* *er*n«llat*d' man* 

In the Styihian period horse uib were allowed to grow freeh'. Bv the 3rd 
cenuiiy B(l. presumably under Persian influence, they were often 
kiiotled with short lengths of fabric or leather. From about the 1st 
reniuiy AD. judging mainly from Bosporan art, tails were allowed to 
grow tmiLsually long and thin, and .sometimes fitted with a braided 
sleeve, probably of leather. The purpose of such cuts and atlachmenis Is 
poorly undeniood, but tail-knotting was later emploved bv' the Mongols, 
among whom it denoted age, sex and perhaps training status. 

In the early perirxl manes were generally hogged short, little diflFcreni 
from Sevthian or indeed Roman fashions. From about the 1st centurv .AO 
(roughh when the .Alaas arrived near the Black Sea) the ‘crenellated’ 
mane appears. This style - resembling the battlements of a castle - had a 
variety of fonns. Often there were just two ‘crenellations’. inangular 
rather than rectangular. These mav' have been pureh- decorative. The 
crenellated mane also appeared in Iran. India and China, but alwavs as a 
foreign fashion imported from Central Asia. The one factor in common 


OPPOSITE Octsil from Seiporsn 
tuftsf s ty s t sis of AlhonsiBS son 
of MBnes, 1st eontiiry AO. Tho 
loft background horsoman (an 
sneastorT) la tha only known 
imago of a Bosporan lanear wHh 
horsa armour. Tha bard anelosa* 
tha horaa's braast and appaars 
to ba of laminar construction. 

Tha rWar haa a conleal halmat 
and a contu* with a largs head. 
Athsnalos MmsaH is unarmourad. 
and sit* on a •eoa p oran' homad 
saddla. m* bow is of tho largo 
Hunnlah typo, ottaehod alengaMo 
two eonnoetad cylindrical 
guivsrs, ef. Wustfstlen psga 44. 
(Kareh Musaum, sftsr 
yuJ«.Oosystchlfcow. -Katafraktam 
ns n a dgtobH Afoniya’. Sovotafeaya 
Arkhaotogiya, 1PT2. 4, p.68-77) 




Stylltad ImpreMion of an 


was an Iranian-speaking people known as the 
Yueh<hih or Tocharians (Maenchen-Helfen, 
1957). It is likely that a section of this people 
joined the Alan confederacy. 


Tamga brandmarks 

A characteristically Sarmatian form of brand 
marking is attested from about the Ist century AD 
- roughly simultaneous with the appearance of the 
Alans and of the crenellated mane. These took the 
form of a tamga - a proto-heraldic sign, akin to a 
propertv' mark or monogram, which also appear 
on personal equipment. Seseral Bosporan funeral 
stelae show horses branded with a tamga, either on shoulder or haunch - 


srmourad lancar on a Bosporan see also pages 10, 35 8c 46. 
grafftto, from an early 3«tl 


century AD Romane-Sesperan 
site at lluraton near Kerch. His 
armour reaches down to mld- 
caH, longer than usually depicted 
In Bosporan art. The way the leg 
smerges from the armour 
suggests that the armour skirt 
had an opening down the side. 
Note the throe ‘spikes’ of the 
horse's 'crenellated' marve. (After 
I.O.Shuigaya In KratWe 
Soobthehtnty* InttttuU 
ArkheofopH, 174, 1»8a) 


Horse armour 

The depicdon of scale-armoured horses on Trajan's Column indicates 
that some, at least, of the Sarmatians' horses wore barding. Tlie armour 
on die Cxilumn, which covers the horses from head to hoof, is uncon¬ 
vincing, and must be the result either of ignorance or of intentional 
stylisadon. Only one other 'Sarmadan' image shows a horse bard - the 
Ikrsporan funeral stele of Athenaias (illustrated below). 

Although several supposed horse annours have been found, none of 
the finds are reliable (Simonenko, p.298). A large expanse of mail 
thought to be a horse bard was found in a Sarmadan grave on the Kuban 
in 1896 along with two mailshirts (V.D.BIavatskii, Orhfrki voennogo dela, 
1954, p.118, no illustrauon). But as well as being no longer traceable, 
this find is difficult to date and begs more questions than it answers. 

Literarv references to Sarmadan horse armour are also sparse. The 
most detailed is by the 1st century AD poet Valerius Flaccus {Argonautira, 
6.233-234) in his descripdon of Sarmadan lancers quoted earlier. For 
lightness most horse barding was probably of leather: the Sassanian 
cavalry certainly tised leather housings (Amm. 24.6), while the neck 
covering of the Dura Europos bard was made from leather scales. The 
use of horse armour varied between Sarmadan groups and over time. 

The last (incomplete) line of Arrian's ‘Battle 



order agaiast the Alans' of AD 135 reads; ‘The 
Scythians [i.e. Alans), being lighdy armed and 
having unprotected horses...'. Yet later authore 
such as C>)ntantius and Isidore of Seville seem to 
mention horse armour worn by the Alans 
(Bachrach, 1993, ‘The origin of Armorican 
chivalry’, p.l67+). Clearly the Sarmatians did 
employ horse armour, though not on the same 
scale as the Parthians and Sassanians. 

Stirrups and the ‘horned* saddle 

It has long been assumed that sdmips were a 
pre-requisite of lance-armed cavalry, and that the 
Sarmadans used them very early. Even historians 
like Sulimirski (p.l27) took the Sarmadan use of 


stimips for granted. In fact, there i.s no good evidence for stimips among 
any of the Sarmaiian peoples. The earliest reliably dated .stimip.s are 
found in the 4th century AD in Korea; they reach the ('.entral Asian 
steppe at the tuni of the 5ih-6th centuries, and arrive in Europe Viith the 
Avars in the 6th century. 

The absence of stirrups does not remove the need for a stable ‘seat’ 
from which to wield the lance: the obvious place to l<x)k is the saddlery. 
Peter (ainnolly has demonstrated that the lance (and long .sword) could 
be wielded effectively from a Roman four-homed saddle; stimips. he 
discovered, were an aid to mounting, but did not give much additional 
stability. (They also make riding less dring on the legs, and improve blood 
flow to the feet.) 

Sometliing veiy similar to a homed saddle appears in Sumiadan art. 
Bosporan tombstones of the 1st and 2nd centuries .Al) show a saddle with 
horns that pardy enclose the thigh. This ‘ergonomic' shape appears on 
more than one sculpture, so is not simply an artist’s error. Sarmadan 
cavalry on the Kosika ves,sels (also lst/2nd century AD) ride on flatter- 
homed ,s;iddles, more similar to the Roman version, (lharacterisdc of 


OPPOSITE Oraconarlua (ttandanl- 
b«af«r) on a lata 2nd or 3rd 
cantury AD tunaral atala tram tha 
Roman camp at Chaatar, England. 
Tha haad of this horsaman's 
draco standard is damaged and 
thars Is no inscription, but tha 
aquipmant auggesta that tha 
ridar la a Sarmatlan. Hla 
htadga a r la efian Intarpratad as 
a spanganfiafm-typa halmat, tout 
might ba a flowar-pot-shapad fait 
cap. Hla awerd appears to ba 
fastanad in SannaUan styls along 
tha right thigh. Soma authors aaa 
taiturtng that auggasta horaa 
armour, but this la dlthcult to 
confirm on photographs. 
(Qroavenor Museum. Chaatar, 
England) 



The draco standard 

Arrian (An Tact. 35) believed the winds<ick-like 
dragon siandard lo be a Sannadun invendon, and 
such standards were being adopted by the Roman 
cavaJryjusl a.s he was writing (c.AD 137). Their geo¬ 
graphical origins are lost among the home-archer 
sociedes of Cleniral Asia, but their original purpose 
was probably to provide wind-direcdon for archerv'. 

Arrian describes the siandard as a long sleeve 
made by sewing pieces of dyed material together’, 
which hung limp when the rider was at rest, but on 
the move flew like a serpent and whisded in the 
breeze. Arrian suggests that standards should be 
colourful, adding to the spectacle of cavalrv- 
parades, and that one should be given to each unit, 
helping maintain order, both in displays and balde. 


these .saddles were three broad leather straps hanging from the rear - 
probably u.scd for securing baggage, as were similar straps in later periods. 

TTie Parthians and Sassanians also used saddles akin to the homed 
type (Ghimhman, p.101-3; &Junkelmann, III, p.61); there is evidence for 
a saddle wiih a rear support divided (or ‘crenellated’) into two sections. 
It has been claimed that homed saddles were a Celdc invendon, but the 
evidence points strongly to a Central Asian origin, with the Sarmaiians as 
one of the main agents of transmission to Western Europe. There were, 
however, several variedes of homed saddle, each with its own history. 

Metal discs covering junctions in the home harness - I.atin. pkalnw - 
appear from the end of the 3rd century BC, and 
are popular in rich warrior graves during the 2nri 
and Isi centuries BC. They are usually of silver 
or silvered copper widi decorated surfaces, the 
largest (for the breast) being 15-24cm in 
diameter. Smaller examples appear in paim, and 
were no doubt worn on the horse’s flanLs. 


BELOW Draco standard on tha 
podastal of Traian'a Column. 

Note the hoops lo maintain the 
shape of the tubular fabric ‘tali', 
with stresmara attachad. Tha 
■tafi attaches undsr tha metal 
head, which raaambles a dog or 
wolf mors than a dragon. Nota 
also the cylindrical quiver (recon¬ 
structed on Plete E); theee were 
beginning to replece thegoryfes. 
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Column i* anothor dkaco ttandart, 
t» hood of a mucfi mofo 
imponMno lom man lha othor 
oxamplo WuolraWd; H haodaggod 
and Bcailopod rtnga a t tacb ad along 
dta *1011’. Baakia the atandard Koa 
a mall aMrt wtth dogged adgaa. 
aaeured by a narrow waM bolt 
la a tan ed by tying rather than 
bueUng. Tha mad la worn over a 

pfMVM 9*'***vni OT opm of wwi 

laathif <dafc>a at the aMrt. alaairaa 
and nedt Ac c cmp o nytng the auK 
loon elaberate apenpanheOn 
aMoh onee hod ehaekplaeae. 
lAuthorM ghotot 


The dragon-like gilded head of a late Rinnan standard was found at 
Niederbieber in C^rmany . But not all such standards had dragon heads: 
some had Just the fabric tube and no head, othei's had heads that 
resembled woK'es or fishes, and Trajan’s Column depicts Dacian warriors 
earning standards with dt^-like heads. As a group, howeser. such 
wind-sock standards are now generalh- termed ‘dwo'standards, 

The dragon of the Sarmaiians seems to have differed from that 
known to the Romans, which esohed into its present form only in the 
Middle Ages. The Sarmatian images were more Oriental, with more 
prominent ears, dog-like teeth and esen fins: ihrv did not usually hate 
scales or the distinctive crest of the Niederbieber draro. Some 
■Sarmatian standard heads mav have represented the legendary 
Iranian vnmuni- halt-wolf, hall-bird (('xiulston. Ilhll). It is hard to 
sav whether the dog-like rfnifoheads on Trajan’s Oiliimn reflect reality 
or are a Roman sculptor's interpretation ol such an Oriental dragon. 
Such standards were also cmploved bv the Parthians and 
Sassanians; Parthian standards were said to glisten with gold and silk 
(Floras 1.46). In .AD 357 the Roman empenrrs Julian and Constantius 
both had personal draco standards sew7i from a purple material (.Amm. 
16.10.7; 16.12.39). Writing in the .3905 AD, N'egeiius (2.13) notes that the 
Roman infanirv now also emptoved draco standards. They cuniinued in 
use much later in the CaucasiLs and medieval (ieorgia. In Western 
Europe thev were adopted bv the Franks under CJiarlemagnc. On the 
Bayeux lapesirv. held by King Harold Ciodwinsson’s standard-bearer, is 
perhaps the most famous of all draco standards - the Dragon of Wessex. 


LEGACIES OF THE SARMATIANS 


For centuries it was beliesed that the Sarmatians were the ancestors of 
the Slavs; thev lived on much the same lands; and as one people 
disappear in the .5ih ceniurv .AD. the other appears. Throughout the 
Middle .Ages and until the 18th ceniurv the Slav world often appeared on 
maps a.s 'European Sarmaiia’. 

Linguists and archaeologists have long dbmissed this idea; but at the 
same time have turned up evidence of the seminal 
influence ui the Sarmatians on Slav language, art 
and religion. Indeed, it is now accepted that the 
Sarmaiians merged in with pre-Slavic populations. 
Both Serb and Croat seem to be Slavirised Alan 
tribal names. The myth of Siinnaiian origins took 
a strong hold in Poland, where the Alan.s had 
a minor presence. Polish heraldry has many 
(an^n-like details which are often claimed to lie 
Sarmatian. During the 17th century Polish nobles 
became so obsessed with the mvth that they 
adopted nomad-influenced costume and Tatar 
hairstvles. and called themselves ‘Sarmatians’ (see 
illustration page 41). 
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Roman suartvnon standing 
aithar sWa of tha amparor on ttia 
Aireh of Oalartua at Thaaaalonikl. 
Qraa ea , afa c tad bafera AD 311 
to eommamorata Qalarius' war 
against tha Parslans In tha 200s. 
Thair aqulpmant - apsngsnhafm 
halmats, dr»co standards and 
seals armour - has lad historians 
such as Oambar to a ugga a t that 
thay ara tha Sarmatians who ara 
manbenad HgMIng tar Qalarhit 
by Reman authors (Oreslus 
7.2S.12). Tha larva rourrd sMatds 
and vaiWum standards Indicala 
Infantryman, though lhasa troops 
may on occasion hava fought 
mountsd. Saa Plata H tor a 
raconstrueUon. 


Sarmatian Influencas on Roman cavalry 

The Sarmatians were one of Rome's toughest and most persistent 
opponents. Their high-speed nomad tactics and aggres.sive use of 
mounted lancers came as an unpleasant surprise, and for a time the 
Romans had no means of combating them except b>’ hiding behind the 
Danube. As early as AD 69 several princes of the la/yges had been taken 
into Roman pay in the hope of stabilising the frontier in Moesia, though 
the Roman.s declined the services of their mounted retinues, as being 
loo bribable to be trustworthy (Tacitus, Hist. 3..5). Within a few decades, 
however. lazv'ges horsemen were fighting as allies of the Romans. 

Before long the Romans began to cop^' the Sarmatian stvie of lancer 
cavalrv’. and hv Hadrian's reign one of the main varieties of Roman 
horsemen were 'those who cans' the rortlus and attack in the manner of 
the Alans or .Sarmatians (Arrian. Tart. 4). Two new stvles of Roman 
cavaliy appear fn>m this time - catafrarlii and rontfirii. rhe first Roman 
cataphract units undoubtedly owed a.s much to the Parthians as to the 
-Sannatians, but the Roman eontarii can be more closely tied to the 
Sarmatians. C)ne of the first such uniLs was Aia / Vlpia conUtriorum miliana. 
formed very soon alter 
Trajan's Dacian wars in 
Pannonia - close to the 
stamping ground of the 
Roxolani and lazyges. 

Roman tombstone of AI) 

14.6--18 from North Al'rica 
depicts a rmlariiu from Ala 
I (lannfnejatium. a unit 
which is known from 
inscription evidence to have 
drawn many of its recruits 
from Pannonia. This lancer 
is shown (in accordance 
with Roman sculptural con¬ 
vention) without armour or 
helmet, but wields a emtus 
in the disdnetivr twt>>handed 
manner (Junkelmann. IHe 
Rfilrr Roms, \'on Zabeni, 

Mainz. 199(W»2, IM. p.l44). 

As we have seen, other innovations thought to 
have been adopted by the Romans From the 
Sannaiians include the drato standard, and - 
perhaps - the spangmhelm. h is quite possible that 
the ‘homed’ saddle had some Sarmatian input. 

The other relics of the Sarmatians arc less 
tangiUe, but equally important, and some consider 
them in be at the very rrxits of Medieval chivalry. 


The 'Arthurian connection’ 
and the medieval knight 

Of the 8.000 lazv’ges horsemen exiled from their 
lands by Marcus Aurelius in AD 17.5. some 5,500 







wre posted to Britain, where they sened in the Roman army (Dio Cass. 
72.16). More than a century later a nummis — a term generally 
understood as a small unit idendfied by ethnicity - of about 500 
Sarmatian horsemen was sdll stadoned at Bremetennacum, modem 
Ribchester near Lancaster. A marble tombstone believed to idendfy’ a 
Sarmadan draconarius standard-bearer was found at Chester; and traces 
of the Sarmadans in Britain remain undl at least AD 400 (Richmond, 
The Sarmatae, Bremetennacum veteranomm...', p.15-29). 

Acct)rding to some historians, the presence of Sarmadans in Britain 
may have given rise to the legends of King Arthur. In the ume of the 
historical Arthur, the 5lh century AD. when mounted combat was not 
central to the British way of war, a mounted Sarmadan condngcni or their 
descendants who defended Britain might easily become imbued with 
legendary qualiues. Certainly, the Sarmadan worship of a naked s'word 
thmst into the earth has a striking echo in the Arthurian ‘sword in the 
stone’. The great respect which swords were accorded in knightly 
tradidon recalls praedees of the Iranian nomads; while the importance of 
dragons in the Arthurian romances may reflect the draco standards. Most 
intriguingly, a funerary relief identifies the leader of part of the Sarmatian 
condngent in Britain and Gaul during the final years of the 2nd century 
.\D as a Roman career soldier named Lucius ArtoriiLS Castus... . 

It has also been claimed that the Sarmatians provided the pattern for 
the physical form of the Western knight. Obviously the lance was a key 
component of the knightly panoply; and as one wit observed, 'it is 
impossible to be chivalrous without a horse’. However, the essendaliy 
nomadic Sarmadan society was not remotely ‘feudal’. It had the client 
or vassal reladonship; but similar reladonships existed among Celdc 
and (Germanic sociedes before the arrival of the Sarmatians and 
other steppe nomads, and it is probably to these Germanic sociedes 
that we must look for the origins of knighthood. 

After years of rubbing shoulders with the Sarmadans and Alans, 
the Elbe German tribes (especially the Suevi, Marcomani and 
Quadi), and the East German peoples (Goths and \'andals) adopted 
Sannatian ‘customs and arms' (Amm. 17.12.1 - referring to the 
Quadi). The most visible novelty was the decoration of (Jermanic 
weapons in the Scytho-Sarmatian polychrome ‘animal styles’ (at least 
four distinct types have been idendfied). Partictilarly spectacular 
were the jewelled sword pommels, with red garnets inset in gold - a 
combination which quickly spread across Dark Age Europe, notably to 
the Merovingian Franks. 

More importandy, the Goths learned the skills of mounted combat 
from their nomad subjects. This ‘nomadisation’ of the Germanic tribes 
was probably the key element of the emergence of the knight in Western 
Europe, and was perhaps the most important legacy of the Sarmadans. 
The debate over the origins of chivalry remains open thanks to a theorv' 
that the Alans preserved their traditional horsemanship skills in 
\rmorica (Loire valley area) and among the neighbouring Bretons. 
Bernard Bachrach has even made the intriguing su^estion that the 
feigned flight of the Breton condngent at Hastings in 1066 - a 
manoeuvre that has long confiLsed historians — was nothing other than 
the characteristic nomad tactic preserved and nurtured by the 
descendants of the Alans. 


An 18th-c«nturv Polish suit ol 
armour made In tha ‘Sarmatian’ 
styla; saa also R.BrzazInskI, 

MAA 104, PoUth Armias 
1509-1096 (?;. Such armours 
sppaared In ths final years of 
tha 17th century, a Polish 
flourish to tha Wastam fad lor 
armour aH'antfca. Jealous ol 
Wastam Eurepaana who could 
claim daacant Irom tha Romana, 
tha Poles copied what they 
Imagined was tha armour cl thsir 
Sarmatian ancestors. The gorgon 
plaques suggest that Inspiration 
cams from armour looted from 
Thracian tombs rather than 
Sarmatian kurgans. (Wswal 
Armoury, Krakdw) 
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THE PLATES _ 

Our reconstriKtions of Sarmatian warriors cluster around the 
oenod for which most Information is available: 1 st century BC 
ID 2nd century AO. Before this period pictorial representations 
are scarce and warrior burials rarely contain more than a rusty 
sword and spearhead: after this period, Sarmatian material is 
scattered across Europe and intermixed with rton-Sarmaban 
artefacts. We have resisted the temptation to ^tow ol^ects 
fcom too many aristocratic tombs, which might give the 
mprassion of a wealthier culture than was the case. The 
Sarmatians and Alans were certainly sophisticated peoples 
wrth their own traditions of craftsmartship; but the soils of 
southern Russia have, unfortunately, not been kind to textiles, 
wood and leather, and without unashamed invention we 
canrtot hope to do justice to me rich patterns that must have 
appeared on clothing and horse deckings. Nevetheless, 
■eaders should bear In mind that the growing science of textile 
vchaeology teaches us two rules of thumb; that our ancient 
forebears practised much more sophisticated handicrafts 
than was once believed, showing as much mastery of the 
materials and techniques of their world as vre do of ours; and 
that the love of colourful personal display seems to have been 
common to most cultures and periods. 

A: AN ‘AMAZON’ GETS HER MAN: THE DOH 
FRONTIER, 5th-4th CENTURIES BC 

For several centuries the Don River marked the boundary 
between Scythian and Sarmatian territories. Durirtg the 4th 
century BC the Sarmatians began to infiltrate across the river, 
and it is from this period that Greek historians began spinning 


tales of Amazons, based on Uie fact that Sarmatian women 
apparently took part in warfare. Sarmatian girls were 
supposedly forbidden to marry until they had killed an enemy 
(Hippocrates. Peri Aeron 17) - or. perhaps more realistically, 
‘encountered an enemy in combat’ (Pomponlus Mela. 3.4). 
At: Scythian tight horseman, 4th century BC 
Scythian costume is well docurr>ented thanks to the copious 
art created by craftsmen in the nearby Greek Black Sea 
colonies. This figure is taken from scenes of daily life on a 
gold plate from the 4th century Scythian barrow-mound 
of Kul-Oba m the Crimea. Textile pattern details are from 
mid-5th century BC woollen cloth fragments found In Kurgan 
4 of the ‘Seven Brothers' site. The pattern was dyed using a 
resist technique, vrhile the reddish colour was painted on; the 
pattern on the side of the trouser legs was embroidered. He 
would carry a short spear and a Scythian bow. sheathed in a 
gorytos rr>ade mostly of leather. If a sword was carried 
it would be a simple atonakes. a type frequently found. 
For further reconstructions of Scythian warriors see 
E.V.Cernenko & M.V.Gorelik, MAA 137, The Scythians 
700-300 BC. 

A2: Early Sarmatian warrior, 4th century BC 
ArKient writers report that early Sarmatian costume was 
similar to that of the Scythians, but the archaeological 
record shovrs a somewhat poorer weapon set. with less 
differentiation between rich and poor burials. This figure is 
reconstructed from a belt-end fitting now In the Historical 
Museum. Moscow (illustrated on p.13). It shovra a duel 
between two horsemen, botti wearing what appear to be 
quilted garments which are cut like the Iranian nomad kurta. 
Weapons are a short spear and ScyOiian reflexed bow; and 


Detail of Boaporsn funeral ateie 
of Rhodon, ton of Holloa, eerty 
1at cantury AO. Ha weara a 
short tunic and trousara, cloak 
faataned on the rtght shoulder 
by a brooch, and carries a large 
oval shield with a tmall round 
besa. Hla hairnet, carried by his 
sen, has radial bands and cheek- 
pieces. (Hsrmitaga Muceum, 

St Petersburg) 




■HunnMi' bow, e.lct^Ui 
contury AD, found In 
Cofltral Asia at NIya In 
tha TWUimakan Daaart. 
Xlnilang • saa Plata 8. 

Tha bow, which may 
hswa ravaraad wHh 
ago. Is aaaymalric, of 
strung langth 132cm; 

K is msda of wood wWi 
bona plaeas fittad at 
tha 'aars' and grip, silk 
wrapping, and a string 
of landon. Tha boweasa 
Is of soft laathar and 
la attachad to two 
eytindrtcal daatakin 
quhrars (ona damaged) 
which ara partly paMad 
rad. thnltar boweasas 
aia aaan on Boaporan 
funerary rallafs. (After 
tagacy of tha Oasert 
King, China National Silk 
Museum, Hangzhou, 2000) 


note the Short antennae-pommel sword attached via a lesthdr 
“wing' of the sc^ibant to a scale-covered belL As usual m 
Sarmatian art this rider la bareheaded. Cotourful Ach^mend 
Persian felt saddle cloths were highly sought after as far afield 
as Greece and Pazyryk m the Altai Mountains, arxl could 
easily have been acquired by Sarmatian noblemen. (Cavalry 
shields of Achaemenid style are also found at Pazyryk.) 

A3: Sarmatian female warrior, 5th century BC 
Weapons are found In many female graves on the Volga and 
In the southern Urals from the 6th to 4th centuhes BC, and 
especially dunng the 4th and 3rd centuries. Female graves 
are usually better equipped than those of man and 
occasionatty contain small items of lewellery such as paste 
beads. The face is reconstructed In part from a skuU of a 
Sarmatian queen' from Novocherkassk. The remainder of 
this costume is somewhat speculative, but is based on male 
costume of the time. wRh the addrbon of an arc-pommel 
short sword and a lasso - a known lavounte weapon 
of ‘Amazons'. Literary evidence suggests that soma 
Sarmatians were tattooed In childhood. 

B: THI DIVINB SWORD: PONTIC STBPPB, 
LAT« let CBNTURY BC/let CBNTURY AD 

The sword had a special place In Sarmatian religion. 
According to Lucian (Toxarls). the Scythians and Sarmatians 
worshipped the wirKf (Marslly 'breath') and the sword, 'one 
because it gave life, the other because it took it away'. 
Sarmaban sword ritual has recently captured the popular 
Imagination because of similarities to the Arthurian ‘sword- 
m-the-stone' legend. According to Ammianus (31.2.23), the 
Sarmatians 'plunge a naked sword into the ground with 
barbaric ceremonies, and then worship it with great respect 
as Mars, their god of war’. Horses and cattle were sacrificed 
on Important occasions, but judging from burials, sheep 


sacrifice was more common. Our 'divine sword' Is a typical 
Sarmatian ting-pommel weapon, a type which remained In 
use for over four centuhes (2nd C BC'2nd C AO). Excavated 
examples sometimes have a semi-precious stone inset in 
the pommel Homed saddles of the charactenstic form seen 
in Bosporen art are shown on tha horses in the background. 
B1; Sarmatian heavy horseman, 1st century BC 
To judge from finds in the Kuban, combination scaie-and- 
maH corselets appear in Sarmatian use at the turn of the 
1st centuries BC and AO. The rounded iron scales are 
typically 2.5 x 1.5 cm, while the mail is made of 1mm-thick 
wire. In rings of about 9mm diameter, each attached to four 
neighbours. This horseman wears a new type of short 
sword, with a ring-shaped pommel: this Is carried in a 
leather-faced wooden scabbard, strapped to the thigh in a 
manner introduced from Central Asia. The main weapon is 
already the long Sarmatian lance known to the Romans as 
the confus. Sarmatian spears and Lances are seldom 
depicted with butts (metal ferrules), though several were 
found In a kurgan near Sholokhovskii village. Rostov-on- 
Oon region: these were 2S.Scm long and 3cm In diameter, 
and were found In association with 50cm-long socketed 
spearheads. 

B2: Aorslan nobleman, 1st century AD 
This figure Is based on a wealthy Sarmatian, probably of the 
AorsI or possibly an Alan, found buried near the village of 
Porogi, Ukraine (reconstructed in A.V.Simonenko & 
B.t.Lobai, The Sarmaftans of the NW Black Saa region lin the 
1st C AO - Noble graves near the vHlage of Porogi, Kiev. 
1991 - Russian text). Remains of a red leather jacket and 
trousers were found under the skeleton, secured by a red 
leather belt with gold-plated iron buckle. The jacket has 
sheepskin tnm. and is fastened with two silvered fibulae 
brooches. The short sword lay at his right hip; it had a 
wooden handgrip covered with red leather, and a scabbard 
also covered with red leather and decorated with gold 
appllqud plaques. Including one bearing a (amga property 
mark. Near the body were bone laths from a large 
composite bow of unstrung length c.120cm (47 Inches). A 
gilt plate thought to be part of an archery armguard was also 
recovered. We have added a pair of cyllndncai deerskin 
quivers and a soft leather bowcase. partiy from the 
Bosporan funerary stele of Atta son of Tryphon. from 
Theodosia In the Chmee. which shows them slung on the 
nght Side of the horse behind the Oder's leg; and partly from 
a Hunnish bow with quivers and case found at Niya In tha 
Taklimakan Desert. These items too may have been 
coloured red. 

C: A 8UCCIS8FUL RAID: PONTIC STBPPB, 
1st-2nd CBNTURiBS AD 

Raiding in search of cattle, horses and slaves was a major 
occupation of Sarmatian wamors. Since the Sarmatians 
thems^ves did not generally employ slaves, these vrere 
sold In <3reek market towns such as Tanais at the mouth 
of the Oon. The nomad tent (yurt or. more correctly, get) in 
the background ts taken from a lost wall painting in the 
tomb of Anthestehos. at Kerch. This is one of the earliest 
known depictions of a nomad tent, though doubts exist 
about the accuracy of the 19th century copy. One modern 
reconstruction pictures the yurt as of rectangular form, but 
we follow the circular shape known from later periods. 





Cl: Sarmatian noblewoman, mid*1st century AO 
Tbe burial of this 45- to 50-year-old woman found at 
Sokolova Mogila near Nikolaev, Ukraine, was so ornate that 
she Is often described as a 'queen'. G.T.Kovpanarteko's 
•Bconstruction has been followed here, except for minor 
details. Her main garments were a lor>g purple dress and a 
coat, both richly decorated with gold plaques and gold 
embroidery. Her short leather boots were also covered witti 
108 gold plaques. 

C2: Sarmatian or Alan armoured lancer, 

1st-3rd centuries AO 

This figure, based on the Bosporan stele of Tryphon (page 9), 
represents the less wealthy and so more typical Sarmatian or 
Alan lancer at the height of their power. His armour is made 
from large polished horn or horse-hoof scales, sewn to a 
leather or linen backing, and secured by a broad leather 
waistbelt. No headgear of the type worn by Tryphon has 
been found: we restore It in hardened leather, though it might 
beoffeltor metal. His main weapon is the confus sarmsticus, 
which the ancient authors suggest was used with a long 
sword. Only a few ring-pommel lortg swords have been 
excavated, and they do not appear often In art, so the 
method by which they were slung Is not well understood. A 
rrng-pommel short sword/long dagger might also be carried, 
strapped to the right thigh In the usual Sarrrtatian manner. 
According to Ammianus (31.2.22), writing of the Alans, ‘The 
most glorious spoils they esteem are the scalps they have 
tom fROm the heads of those whom they have slain, which 
they put as trappings and ornaments on their war-horses’. 
C3: Oeto-Oacian prisoner, c.AD 100 
This Qetic or Dacian warrior, restored from the Tropaleum 
Traiani monument at Adamkiissi, Romania, represents a 
nobleman from the area immediately to the east of the steppe 
belt, which provided a regular target for Sarmatian raiding. 
Herodotus notes that the Thracians (from whom the Getae 
and Dacians were descended) employed cloth made from 
hemp, which looked like linen to the Inexpertencad eye. Felt 
caps (pil«) distinguished Dacian nobles (pileah) from the 
commoners (comafi). who went bareheaded. 


O: ON THE MOVE: LOWER DON REGION, 
let CENTURY AD 

In the mid-lst century AD a fresh influx of nomads arrived 
near the Don and to the north of the Caucasus. They had new 
Central Asian equipment with more powerful bows, and 
horses with 'crenellated' manes. 

01: Alan nobleman 

This aristocrat is reconstructed from a 1st century AD grave 
(E.l.Bespalyi. ‘A Sarmatian kurgan near the town of Azov', 
Sovetskaya Ari^>eologiya. Moscow 1992, 1, p.175-191). The 
elegant dagger with a 23cm blade was carried in an 
elaborate scabbard, decorated In a manner similar to those 
found In the Altai. Accompwying the deceased was an 
ornate set of horse furniture, with cheekpleces covered in 
gold leaf, and gilded phalarae inset with semi-precious 
storres: we give our rider silvered fittings with blue enamel 
insets. The rider wears a hemp-linen shirt and loose-fitting 
saravara trousers: he has laid aside his kaftan in the heat, but 
a man of this wealth would presumably have fairly richly 
decorated clothirig. Ankle shoes Ijtstiumaka) appear to have 
been the most common type vrom; surviving artefacts from 
the Ossetians (descendants of the Alans) are of 'turn-shoe' 
construction, with the soles sewn to the uppers before being 
reversed. The strap under the instep Is to secure the shoe - 
It is not a stiiTup-loop. Note the horse's 'crenellated' mane, 
and the very long tail confined In a braided sleeve. A 6th- 
century 'Vandal' horse depicted on a Roman mosaic 
from Borj Ojedid, Tunisia, and now in the British Museum has 
on Its hindquarter this tamga brandmark resembling a 
cross-fleury (see Osprey Warrior series 17, Germanic Warrior 
236-^60 AD, p.52). The Alans, of course, formed a part of 
Vandal strerigth in North Africa. 

02: Young Sarmatian warrior 
Most Sarmatian male graves of this period contain few 
artefacts; seldom is there more than a ring-pommel short 
sword or dagger and a spearhead, and on occasion a 
primitively made clay pot, with characteristic handle In the 
shape of an animal. We restore a leather kurta jacket 
worn over a hemp-linen shirt, with loose-fitting trousers and 


Copy of • 2nd century AD Kerch 
tomb muial showing live 
Bosporan Infanbymen. IWo of 
them wear scale corselets 
painted gray to represanl Iren, 
and helmets with multipla 
horizontal bands, similar to those 
shewn on lyajsn's Column. The 
unarmeurad figures wear red- 
brown and grey-blue tunics splH 
at the front Ilka the armour 
|cf Arrian's 'Cimmerian tunica', 
which wars of the same shape as 
armour corselets). Ail have 
swords and pairs of heavy- 
Mailed spears. (After Rostovtsev) 




scale-covered belt. Some textile finds suggest bordering In 
e.g. 'rope twist' patterns of contrasting colours. 

E: TRAJAN'S FIRST DACIAN WAR, 

AD 101-02 

The Roxolani played an imports part n Trahan's Oacan 
wars, providing the Oacians with their best cavalry. They are 
shown only m the secbors of Tratan's Column dealing with the 
first campaign. A0101-02. and probably kept on the aidalnas 
during the dadaive campaign of AD 10S-06 ThaCofumnisa 
notonousty drfAcult source to interpret even tor tha 
appear a nce of Roman mope. Tha sculptors may wal have 
bean ignorant of the details of Sarmatian weaponry, and 
perhaps dabbarataly stylrsad tha Sarmatian ftguras to 
undartna thair non-Roman features. Tha war gear on the 
pedestal of tha column N more dearly sculpiad. but«(MHait 
to attributa to tha factions m the confkci. Only by companng 
anciant deacnptlons and archaeologttat finds a it poaefcle to 
attempt realistic raconsbucbons of warnors from this bma. 
E1: Roxolanlan armoured lancer 
The stylised haad-to-hoof horse armour shown on 
Trajan's Column must reflect some form of horsa bard. Our 
reconstruction is based on the Dura Europoe bard, together 
with a bard shown on the Bosporan stele of Athenaioa son of 
Menos. A saddle of 'homed' type is probable, though none 
are visible on the Column. The rider's early vongenhelm-type 
helmet has been copied from the main scenes on the Column, 
along with Its soft neckguard. apparentiy of leather. The 
ttmour corselet la taken from the pedestal. On the Column 
one Roxolanian rider has a medkjm-length sword slung at fas 
right Side in Roman manner this s probably a scutptor's error. 
We have restored a rmg-pommel short sword st r a pped to the 
right thigh m Sannaban fashion: a long sword might aleo have 
been worn on the left 
E2: Roxolanian horse-archer 

Horse- a r ch er s are rarely menboned by anoenl authors, 
but probably sbil made up the bulk of Sarmatian strength. 
Sarmauan shock tactics would have worked best with horoe- 
vchers 'shooting in' the charges of the lancers, presumably 
using the 'Parthian shot' techrsque. Roxolanian horse- 
archers on Trajan^ Column are depicted In armour smtar to 
that of the lancers. The helmel. corsalst and archery 
equipment are taken from the ped eatn l of the Cokinwi. Tha 
helmel has amboesed metal decor a tion in tiwuan style, 
which Is mirrored m paint on the cylindrical leather quiver. 

F: KINODOM OF THE CIMINERIAN 
BOSPORUS 

From the 6th century BC to the 4th century AO a powerful 
kingdom existed In the Cimmerian Bosporus (eastern 
Crimea), uniting the previousiy independent Greek coloniea. 
At the turn of the 1st centuries BC and AD a dynasty of 
Sarmatian descant seized power, and the kingdom and Its 
fighting men were heavily Sarmatised'. The mben culture of 
the kingdom survived, and was mamtamed by the strong 
waits of the mam cities - the foroficsbons shown here are 
suggested by surviving rums and detaris on Bosporan coins. 
F1: Bosporan footsoldier, late 2nd/eerly 
1st century BC 

Bosporan and Sarmaban weaponry m the early period were 
mfkienced by naighbouing Celbc tnbes and thae GaHttm 
cousms of Asia Minor. This fooisold«r s recor«tructed from 


a Bosporan funerary stele (V.P.Tolstikov, 'A soldier's 
gravestone from the Akhtanizovsky estuary’, Vestnik Orevnef 
fstonii: Moscow. 1976. 1. p.8O-90). His shield Is a Celtic 
tfureos: simlaf oval shields appear on Bosporan funerary 
rolMfs and terracotta figunnes from the late 3rd century BC. 
and are popular by the early 1st century BC. The slight 
ttackenmg at the centre of the shield nb dates this figure to 
the late 2nd/earty 1st cantury BC. This wamor might equally 
be equppaU with a mailshat and a Celtic or Etrusco-ltalic 
halmeL 

F2: Officer of Boaporan light horsa. 

2nd century AO 

Unamxxjrod horsemen representing the urban ebte are 
often the subfect of Bosporan funerary ratiafs. and our 
reconstruction dosoly fo*ows one such stele. Hs equsimeni 
shows many SarmMian inllusncss. Foramoet Is the bow, 
whKh the Boeporans adopted very early from their nomad 
neighbours - hers a compact Scythian model Kept m a 
goryfos. A Sarmatian rmg-pommel knife or shod svrord is 
strapped to h« right thigh. Long swords, vrhen shown, appear 
alongside tha goryfos and may have been fastened directly to 
it. No shield la vnibia on thia particular stela, though on soma 
other tombstones accompanying foot figurss hold oval 
shields which rrisy belong to the horseman. 

F3: Bosporan infantryman, 2nd century AD 
During the ist and 2nd centuries AD the Bosporan Kingdom 
was a Roman dependency. We hear of 'rtative troops of 
Bosporus with Rorrtan wms' during frie Boaporan war of AO 
49 (Tacitus. Ann. 12.15-17), and bow-armed Bosporan 
infantry are listed m Arrian's 'Battle-Order against the Alans' in 
AD 135. The appearance on Bosporan macnpbons of the rank 
titles strafegos. chAarcfxis. iochagos arxl ^leiirarcfios mdmate 
that (^eek rnRary organsabon perseted. This mf a ntryman is 
taken from a lost walpambng at Kerch showing fiva Bosporan 
footaoUiars. Their oval sh ieids and pair of spears are typical 
of Roman auxAary aqu^mant Oval shields are the mem type 
depicled m Boaporan art moat have ctcuiar bosses, pemape 
refle cix i g Germanic mlluenca - the example (diameter 2Scm. 
depth 8cm) ■ reatorad from a 2nd century AD example found 
at Kerch S a rmatian mfluenca tamars strong and includes the 
scale armour (note the skirt apM at front rather than aide^. 
proto-spanganfialm type haknat. and sword worn on a 
sc^ibard shde (rastorad from scUpturaa of Sannatian- 
mfluancad Roman troops m Hungary). 



nmgm brand e(i Ow herae-ehaped handto of a Sarmatian 
drinking vaaeak cf Flataa D and G. 




C: DUEL ON THE STEPPE, 2nd CENTURY AD 

This cavalry combat foltows closety a so-called ‘duelling 
scene' on one of ttie Kosika vessels. The Parthian 
appearance of the combatants is striklr^g - ir>deed, Roman 
authors comment that Sarmatlan costume was very similar to 
Parthian. 

Q1: Sarmatlan armoured lancer 
ITtis armoured warrior carries his contus two-handed, 
steadying his aim with the left arm, while the force of the blow 
s provided by the right arm and the horse's momentum. His 
'seat', with extended left leg. helps balance the cumbersome 
lance and absorb the shock of impact, greatly aided by the 
'homed' saddle. The scale corselet has a V-shaped neck, 
exposing a separate shirt covered with smaller scales. 
Lancers in Bosporan tomb paintings often wear similar scale 
shirts under cloth or leather garrrtents. A laced sleeve appears 
on the rider's right forearm on the source; this might be part 
of the armour corselet, but is probably an archery armguard 
shown on the wrortg arm - ancient artists often confuse right 
and left. A gorytos Is worn at the rider's left, where it will not 
interfere with the lance: apparently attached to it is a ring- 
pommel long sword. The lamga brand on the horse's shoulder 
■3 taken from the l3t-3rd century AO Bosporan funerary stela 
of Atta, from Theodosia in the Crimea. 

G2: Sarmatlan horse-archer 

This horse-archer appears to wear a jacket vrrth broad 
lapels' that extend over the shoulders, apparently providing 
extra protection. Other figures on the Kosika vessels wear 
similar garments. The only weapon shown is a short reflexed 
bow kept in a gorytos, worn with an arohery armguard, this 
time only on the left forearm. The horse furniture and saddle 
ts revealed In detail on the Kosika vessel, and although no 
Eastern 'homed' saddle has been excavated, we have bitten 
the bullet and attempted a reconstruction. 


appears on the original. We have added spurs, held in place 
by Y-shaped bronze plates: these are of late 2nd-3rd century 
date, and judging from the find distribution, were popular 
among Sarmatians (especially lazyges) living between the 
Danube and Tisza rivers in modern Hungary. 

The draco standard is restored from the pedestail of Trajan's 
Column, with details added from the surviving standard head 
from Niederbieber. Germany. The Tail' is made from light 
material, perhaps silk: extra hoops help maintain the shape 
and serve to attach the dagged rings of material, which 
fluttered in the breeze, increasing the im^ession, recorded 
by Arrian Ifirs Tact. 35.3-4), of a flying beast. 

H2: Sarmatlan guardsman, cJVO 300 
This figure is taken from guards surrounding the emperor on 
the Arch of Galenus. Though he is clearly equipped as a 
footsoldier, the draco banners and horses on the source 
suggest that he might also have served on horseback. His 
corselet is made from scales with embossed ribs, indicating 
metal rather than hom - as appropriate for a guard unit. No 
helmet of the pattern shown on the Arch survives; it has 
shaped cheekpieces. a nasal and a leather neckguard - we 
interpret this as a proto-^>angenfiefm of Ortwin Camber's 
‘late Sarmatlan’ type. Some guardsmen on the Arch apiMar 
to wear studded boots, a late version of caligae with leather 
uppers completely covering the foot: untypical of Sarmatlan 
footwear, they might be Roman military issue or local 
replacements. 

No swords are shown on the Arch, so we add a long sword 
with disc-shaped chalcedony pommel, slung in Central Asian 
manner, by means of a nephrite or ladefle scabbard-slide. 
The shield boss is based on an ornate example with 
Sarmatlan ornament found at Herpaly in Hungary (Sulimirski. 
plate S3), and representing Goth influence on the Sarmatians 
during the 3rd century. 



H: SARMATIANS IN ROMAN 
SERVICE 

H1; lazygian draconarius, late 2nd-3rd 
century AO 

This standard bearer is based on the Chester 
funerary relief. The headgear on the relief may be 
a felt or leather cap. but we restore a helmet 
based on the Leiden spangenhalm. The texture 
of the sculpting suggests a mail corselet rather 
than one of scale. A Sarmatlan ring-pommel 
short sword has been restored, though only the 
characteristic way that it clings to the fliigh 


Funerary stele of a Betporart noblatnan, 

2n<t century AO, partly reconstructed In Plata 
F. Ha is unarmoured, and wears a cloak and 
trousars; tha short rine-pommel sword can 
cisarly ba aaan attached in Sarmatlan style 
to the right thigh, and a leflexed bow cen 
be seen on the far side of the saddle. The 
saddle is of a Bosporan ‘homed' type virhieh 
partly encloses the thigh; hanging at right 
rear are the triple straps characterlstie of 
homed saddles. The background horseman 
Is a heavy cavalryman, wearing a conical 
helmat with cheekpieces end a corsalat, 
probably of scale. 



